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P "Liberals like Mr. Rudolph Lehmann and Mr. Hem- 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into. merde have a name to be educated, and may be supposed 


correspondence as to rejected communications: and to this to know something of diplomatic usage. They should 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- be able to appreciate the harm their action may do. 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


The shooting of Major Dreyfus at the burial of Zola 
in the Panthéon was a disgraceful outrage—but it 
might have been expected. Something was so likely to 
_ happen that we may well wonder at the foolishness of 
_ the French Government in sanctioning and encouraging 
» anything which could stir up the memories and passions’ 
of the Dreyfus case. To let them pass into oblivion 
_ would have shown becoming regret for the follies of the 
_ past. England shared the folly too, and this example 
_ of our impertinent interference in the internal affairs of 
| foreign countries ought to have taught usa lesson ; but 
the anti-Russian debate of the week is discouraging. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Internationally it is a great pity that there were no 
Parliamentary means of preventing a discussion in the 
House of the King’s visit to Russia. It has made the 
House of Commons ridiculous in the eyes of the world, 
and will advertise a deliberate attempt. by certain 
British members of Parliament to insult a friendly 
Power. It will do harm amongst the Russian people. 
If our Labour members had better means of learning 
the truth about Russia, they would not adopt this 
impossible attitude. They are the dupes of self-seeking 
revolutionaries. The visit of the King is popular 
with the Russian people: it will promote good 
feeling and commits us to nothing in the way of an 
alliance. However, if this discussion showed the 
House at its worst, it also showed it at its best. ; \ 1 
Absolute agreement between the two Front Benches | and we learn that the Greek diplomatists are very dis- 
always means patriotism above party : in which Mr. Keir appointed that the action of the Sultan is not con- 
Hardie naturally sees a danger to freedom. With demned by the representatives of other countries. The 
Wonderful patience Sir Edward Grey explained to the imsurrection, such as it was, appears to have been 
Labour members the impossibility of their position. | Suppressed, but the insurgent leaders have escaped’ to 


The temptation to make short work of their folly must Athens. Their lurid account of what happened at the 
have been great. bombardment of Vathy is very much watered down 


by a French Consular telegram. Turkish warships are 
not very terrible engines of destruction. 


One wonders why our “ Friends of Liberty” have 
kept so quiet about Samos, The reason perhaps is 
that neither they nor anyone else seems to know what 
the trouble really is; but, as the Turks are putting 
down an insurrection, this ought to be a cue for our 
anti-Russian and anti-Turkish enthusiasts. In all 
probability Greek intrigues are the source of the 
petty revolution. The protecting Powers know this, 


‘ Sir Edward showed that the visit as arranged leaves | 
the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility intact. There | 
__ “Broadening the basis of taxation” is becoming a 

| 


will be no negotiations, he said, for any new treaty | 
bye-word. If the Unionists get in next time on tariff 


or convention with the Russian Government and none | 
will be injtiated, during the visit. But it would havea | reform, nothing can save that Government from being 
political effect, as the Government wished it to have, | known as the second Broad-bottomed Ministry. There 
because they desired that ‘‘it should affect beneficially | might be more meaning in the sobriquet than Liberal 
the relations of the two countries.” This is the free traders would like to find. Maybe a broader basis 
policy of peace; the other policy leads to war. ‘‘I of taxation will prove common fiscal ground for tariff 
stand by that ; and if the House rejects it or makes it | reformers and for free trade Unionists. At any rate 
impossible I ‘fall with it.” Mr. Balfour brought up the Lord Robert Cecil ahd Mr. G. S. Bowles voted for 
Opposition in full and willing force to support the | Mr. Lawrence Hardy's broad bottom amendment ; the 


Government. Excuses may be made for the Labour first time, we believe, that free traders and tariff 
reformers have voted together ona purely fiscal motion. 


members ; some of them do not know better. But 


\ 
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‘< Where is Mr. Kearley, who knows as much about 
sugar as Mr. Lough?” asks the Parliamentary corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”. He admits 
Mr. Lough’s speech required an answer, as it was an 
effective indictment of the Convention. Sir Edward 
Grey had to defend the Government for entering into 
the modified Brussels Convention for a fresh period of 
five years, though in opposition they had attacked the 
Conservative Government for making it originally. 
At the elections they had declared they would de- 
nounce the Convention and withdraw from it as an 
outrage on Free Trade. Yet when in office they 
exactly repeated the Chinese ordnance manceuvre. 
Sir Edward Grey was attacked by Free Traders 
for betraying Free Trade; he was congratulated by 
Tariff Reformers for having adopted Mr. Churchill’s 
‘*working model of Tariff Reform”. In such circum- 
stances it is not remarkable that Sir Edward Grey 
made a speech, almost for the first time, which could 
be characterised as special pleading rather than as a 
frank and candid statement of a case the strength of 
which he compels even opponents to acknowledge. 


Mr. Lough, who made the speech of the debate, 
declared that no one was so much bound to the 
Government as himself by “‘ feelings of allegiance and 
affection”. But surely he forgot Lord Portsmouth 
and one or two others whom Mr. Asquith relieved of 
the cares of office. Mr. Lough’s case in other ways 
really is a singular one. No one who can recall his 
speeches in Opposition and later his style in office can 
help wondering at his sudden gift of eloquence. 
Instead of being born a bore, as some have thought, 
clearly he was born an orator. Tea and sugar must 
be good for a speaker to train on. 


Lord Cromer has succeeded the Duke of Devonshire 
as President of the Unionist Free Trade Club. He 
thus definitely takes up the réle of party politician ; he 
is the leader of a party, small no doubt and indisputably 
select, but none the less he is a party leader. At Lord 
Cromer’s age and with his past, this seems to us 
unfortunate. . Lord Cromer should have rested on his 
non-party services to his country. Indeed, he could 
=, have done more effective service to his Free 

rade cause itself by private advice from a position of 
distinguished retirement than by appearances on a 
party platform. In his speech on accepting the 
presidency of the club Lord Cromer recognised fully 
the growing force of tariff reform. He thinks it is a 
passing freak of the crowd. We shall see. Lord 
Cromer’s admission of distrust of ‘‘ a constructive free- 
trade policy ” was his most telling remark. It telis a 
tale of barrenness. 


At the Liberal Union Club dinner last week all the 
speakers—Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon 
—seemed to be conscious that the persistent fact of the 
Unionist party having two wings called for comment. 
Is there ever any good in keeping upa distinction without 
a difference? The best answer to this was Lord Curzon’s 
ornate rendering of ‘‘ let well alone”. Weare getting 
on together very well asweare. Why trouble to inquire 
very closely into the logic of the arrangement? Weare 
one party now, and it cannot matter very much if some 
of us like to appear under another name. Every one 
present—no matter whether he was Liberal Unionist or 
Conservative—felt that Mr. Balfour was his own 
personal leader. After enthusiasm for Mr. Balfour, 
enthusiasm for tariff reform was the note of the evening. 
Liberal Unionists obviously recognise that Mr. Balfour 
has put tariff reform in a stronger position. 


No international society perhaps ever made greater 
progress than the Cotton Federation, and no British 


> enterprise ever justified its existence in a shorter space 


of time than the British Cotton-growing Association. 
The International Cotton Federation held its fifth 
annual meeting in Paris this week, and there was no 
dissentient voice as to its usefulness. Europe has 
taken effectual measures to render shortages in 
supply and consequently corners impossible. To 
that end the British Cotton-growing Association will 
éontribute more and more as time goes on. Its 


work, as one speaker suggested, has increased till it 
has become almost overwhelming. Its energy in the 
promotion of empire-grown cotton was new proof that 
Lancashire was alive to its own interests—as indeed 
she always is whether her interests be imperial or anti- 
imperial. Lord Curzon’s long letter in the ‘“‘ Times ” 
of Tuesday is a.conclusive reply to the critics who 
objected to his statement that India’s cotton duties 
were dictated by Manchester, not Calcutta. Hence her 
doubts how she would fare under a system of pre- 
ferential tariffs. 


The discussion on the affairs of Natal in Parliament 
on Wednesday will leave the impression that the 
Colonial Government was not justified in suspending 
Dinizulu’s salary, but had ample reason for proclaiming 
martial law in Zululand. Jn any case it might have 
been well to treat Dinizulu as wholly innocent until he 
had been found guilty ; suspension of his salary not 
only seems to imply prejudgment but is actually a 
violation of the compact to which the Imperial Govern- 
ment was a party at the time that Dinizulu was 


| restored twenty years ago. Colonel Seely made that 


point clear, and it is a pity Natal Ministers should play 
into the hands of the ultra-sentimentalists here by 
placing the Imperial authorities in a grave constitu- 
tional difficulty. On the question of martial law they 
certainly are the best judges. Menaced with a Zulu out- 
break which might have meant ruin to the Colony, the 
Government possibly went to extremes in precautionary 
measures; but they acted with bitter experience for 
guide, and the worst effects of martial law are as 
nothing compared with the horrors of a native rising. 


Mr. Asquith’s anxiety to get in any sort of Pension 
Bill before a Conservative Government can take the 
matter in hand is very evident on the face of his 
Bill. Cheapness and niggardliness are the marks of it. 
To save half-a-crown two old pensioners, man, and 
wife, or two sisters who live together, are to be docked 
of one-and-threepence each. Some smart person at the 
Treasury has heard that two people can live together 
as cheaply as one alone, so he thinks they might 
manage on seven-and-sixpence a week. They would 
have to choose between starving together or starving 
apart, and they would probably prefer the workhouse. 
But the unkindest sarcasm on the Billis that an old 


reprobate living with a woman in irregular union will. 


get his full pension ; she too; but Darby and Joan will 
be docked of half a crown. This is social reform ! 


We thought the limit of income was to be ten shillings 
a week: but it appears the clever Treasury clerk has 
fixed it at £26 5s. a year; and this works out at ten 
shillings, one penny and two-thirteenths. If an appli- 
cant gets one-thirteenth of a penny more he loses 
his pension. Those pension agents that are to be 
appointed will have a fine time finding out the extra 
one-thirteenth. And they have to discover whether a 
man has habitually refrained from working when he 
was able to work, and whether it is his own fault that 
he requires a pension. The more pension agents the 
fewer pensioners ; and if the costs of inquisition were 
not likely to run up the bill it really looks as if, with 
the age fixed at seventy, when most people are dead, 
we were going to have an inexpensive pension system. 


The ‘‘lunatic” and the “‘infant” that we know so 
well in legislation turned up once more during the 
debate on Mr. Winfrey’s Public Rights of Way Bill, 
which came too late for us to touch on last week. It 
has been said by Liberals that the Opposition is too 
fond of dwelling on the widow and orphan. Well, the 
lunatic and infant is quite as marked a feature of 
Liberal argument when a Land Bill is to the fore. 
Mr. Winfrey and his friends argue that, as things now 
are, the public may often use a road for twenty years 
when the land is held by lunatics and infants, and yet 
not get the ‘‘ right” to use it, as the judge will hold that 
lunatics and infants do not count. Rights of way and 
public paths we certainly wish to preserve. They are 
the property of the public. Tramps and dukes, as Mr. 
Grayson would say, are alike interested in them. But 
it seems absurd at this time of the session, when 
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business is so congested, to promote Bills that would 
only touch a rare case here and there. 


Telegraph wires may be defended from the musical 
standpoint. The sound they make is often curious and 
beautiful, as everybody knows who has put an ear to 
one of the great posts by the highway when the wind 
is twanging through half a hundred wires overhead. 
And a good deal might be said of the interesting way 
in which the pitch or tone varies with varying weather. 
But however good to the ear, they are always hateful 
to the eye. Their offence is doubled when fine trees 
are sacrificed to them. Mr. Courthope moved the 
rejection of the Telegraph Construction Bill on Tuesday 
on these grounds, and the Postmaster-General promised 
to consider any amendment which aims at lessening 
the tree-lopping evil. Trees are often lopped by 
officials, road as well as telegraph officials, in a crude 
and clumsy way, and it is a good thing to draw atten- 
tion in Parliament to the damage. 


Mr. Swift MacNeill and Mr. H. C. Lea continue to 
work so hard on the important question of the creation 
of new peers that they really seem to merit some 
honour themselves. On Monday Mr. MacNeill raised 
a curious and interesting point. He asked the Prime 
Minister whether it had been the custom ‘‘ when 
changes in the constitution or powers of any body were 
impending . . . to refrain from making additions to 
the body thus circumstanced which were not rendered 
mandatory by statute while such changes were pend- 
ing”. The language is not pleasing, but it is easy to 
see what Mr. MacNeill is driving at ; and he certainly 
armed himself with a striking Gladstonian precedent 
as to the Irish Church resolutions. Mr. Asquith 
evaded the question with skill. But there is this 
difference between Mr. Gladstone’s position and 
_Mr. Asquith’s : Mr. Gladstone:meant business with the 
Irish Church resolutions, and business is the last thing 
in the world Mr. Asquith means over the ‘‘ campaign ” 
against the Lords. 


We congratulate Mr. Walter Long on his exchange 
of South Dublin for the Strand. That he would ‘‘ die in 
the last ditch” were he called on to do so we are quite 
sure. But rest after ‘‘stormie seas” is always good, 
and the Irish Channel is very stormy at times. Mr. 
Long well merits the high honour which the Strand 
has paid him. He is one of the straight hard riders in 
the political hunt. An upright, outright Englishman. 


What will Mr. Haldane do, if at the end of this 
month he has got rid of the majority of the Volunteers, 
and has little to offer in exchange, as seems only too 
probable? It is likely in many cases that his much- 
vaunted Territorial Artillery will solve that problem 
automatically, since in some instances not an officer or 
man will join. In some counties artillery recruiting 
is going well. For instance, in Dorsetshire, which 
already possessed an artillery corps, the results are 
very satisfactory, but hitherto only one officer has 
joined! Mr. Haldane’s boasting and self-satisfaction 
are becoming absurd. Little more than three weeks now 
remain for the Territorial aspirants to toe the line ; and, 
including the Yeomanry, only something over a third of 
the required number have so far been obtained. As we 
have already pointed out, the Yeomanry results are in 
no way a feather in Mr. Haldane’s cap, because little 
change in their constitution is proposed. 


There is a scheme on foot to bring into the 6oth Rifles 
and Rifle Brigade as captains a number of Mr. 
Haldane’s victims from the disbanded battalions of 
other infantry regiments. The peculiar hardship is 
that most of these officers owe their captaincies to the 
raising of the recently disbanded 3rd and 4th battalions, 
and hence obtained abnormally rapid promotion. To 


bring them in, as proposed, would mean to supersede 
the first dozen or fifteen lieutenants at the top of the 
lists, who joined the Rifle Brigade and 6oth Rifles 
before these officers and have served in them con- 
Both regiments have lists of candidates for 


tinuously, 


commissions, and such is the keen competition for 
them that it is no uncommon thing for aspirants 
to have to wait many months for a vacancy. 
Prince of Wales, who is colonel of the 6oth, is known 
to be making a gallant fight in the interests of his 
officers, and we only trust that the Duke of Connaught, © 
who has been in the Rifle Brigade for years, will 
be equally energetic in endeavouring to save his officers 
from a plain injustice. 


The sunset of General Buller’s career was not 
splendid—a fortune’s stroke many a distinguished 
man, and distinguished soldiers more than any, has had 
to bear before him. But when such a man dies, the 
world remembers again that in spite of the last phase 
he was of much mark. Men begin to look at his 
career as a whole. It would be unfair indeed to Buller 
to forget all his services at the War Office in his short- 
comings in South Africa. Itis probable he had not the 
kind of intellect required for supreme command in a 
great campaign ; though others, with certainly as little 
of that intellect, have enjoyed the rewards of success. 
No doubt Buller’s manner was not too gracious, and 
he was not always as considerate to his officers as he 
was to his men. Perhaps he was on the whole happier 
in non-military society: he was very fond of art and 
liked to have men of literary culture about him. With 
all his faults Sir Redvers Buller will always be remem- 
bered as a fine fellow. 


For twenty-three years past the flags hoisted on the 
anniversary of Trafalgar intended to reproduce Nelson’s 
famous signal have, it appears, been wholly wrong. In 
1885 the Admiralty were persuaded that the flags then 
in use for anniversary purposes belonged to a code 
which only came into force in 1808. Mr. W. G. Perrin, 
the Admiralty Librarian, has now discovered, as Mr. 
Macnamara explained in his answer to Mr. Bellairs on 
Wednesday, that the change made in 1885 was unwar- 
ranted. In 1803 the Admiralty had reason to believe 
that by the capture of a schooner in the Mediterranean 
the private signals of the British Navy had fallen into 
the enemy’s hands. An immediate and drastic altera- 
tion in the flags used was ordered, and Nelson's 
signal, if made on the old system, would in 1805 have 
been meaningless to his captains. During nearly a 
quarter of a century we have been saluting a combina- 
tion that Nelson would have adopted if the signal had 
been given two years before Trafalgar. The Admiralty 
in 1803 sought to deceive the enemy; in 1885 it 
deceived itself. 


There is a brilliant character study of Gordon in the 
‘* Nineteenth Century” this month by Lord Esher. 
Did we need confirmation, it would absolutely confirm 
us in the opinion that Gordon was extremely unfitted 
for the work that Gladstone put him to. Lord Cromer 
was perfectly right. Because a man knows the Bible 
by heart, because he crystallises religion into three 
words—belief in God—because he goes into battle with 
a cane, because he has not a dress suit, these are no 
qualifications for work such as Gordon was put to. 
The folly of sending him to the Soudan was only 
matched by the cruelty of not succouring him in time. 
But Gordon, though so unfit for that work, was—we 
agree with Lord Esher—a man whose name can be 
spoken with Nelson’s. Beyond question he was one of 
the few supreme Englishmen. 


Lady Jersey, Mrs. Max Miiller and others have got 
out a declaration of strong sense and feeling on the 
woman suffrage agitation. They are not by any means 
meekly ready to say that woman is the lesser man, or 
that her feelings, compared with man’s, are ‘‘ moon- 
light unto sunlight”. On the contrary the woman’s 
sphere, they argue, is not a whit less ‘‘ important” 
than the man’s. Indeed the man who questions the 
importance of being a woman surely questions his own 
importance. He must. But the new association 
deals trenchantly with other sides of the question, @x- 
pressly with the fact that the suffragette wing does not 
represent the body of the sex, far from it. 


The 
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Mr. Justice Parker has decided that when Mr. 
Fry invented the word “diabolo”, he did not hit 
upon a word which could be used as a trade-mark. 
M. Philippart therefore lost his action against Messrs. 
Whiteley and the word has to be expunged from the 
trade-mark register. Undoubtedly it was a slight 
variant on the words for devil in French and Italian, 
and no one would attempt to register ‘‘ devil” as a 
trade-mark. Another question was whether the word 
has reference to the character or quality of the goods. 
It was shown that the top was always known in the 
old game of the devil on two sticks as the devil, and 
** diabolo” was intended by M. Philippart primarily to 
refer to the tops he made. So that, as Mr. Justice 
Parker said, the word denoted the top just as the word 
“‘ cricket”, applied to stumps, denotes the use to which 
the stumps were to be put. Every player who cried 
out ‘the devil” when he was hit in the eye by the top 
would confirm Mr. Justice Parker’s argument. 


Barristers are wondering what will be done with the | 


£70,000 made out of the Law Reports. This has been 
put by out of the twenty-five per cent. profits made on 


the Reports; and it must be held as a trust for the | 


benefit of the profession in some form. As the price of 


the Reports is very high, why does the Council not | 


lower it and enable persons of moderate means to get 
them? And the Council might also issue the reprints 
since 1867 at, say, £1 for each year’s books to every 
subscriber for ten years, whose subscriptions have helped 
in the accumulation of the 470,000. There would still 
be enough left after that to help the Inns of Court 
Mission and the Barristers’ Benevolent Society. 


There is no reason in the world of course why busi- 
ness men and all who want to write to America should 
object to cheapening the postage. The Government 
and all who have taken part in getting penny postage 
to America deserve credit for bringing about the reform, 
and no one would think of resisting its further extension 
to any other foreign country that may be willing to 
enter into a like arrangement. The only serious draw- 
back to the new penny post is that it has led to a lot of 
maudlin talk as if we were about to get the millennium 
with a penny stamp. 


Mr. Chaplin lost in the Derby the chance of a lifetime. 
He tipped the wrong one at Birmingham, and we fear 
it will be long remembered against him. If only he 
had told the electorate to put its money on Signorinetta ! 
That would without a doubt have done more to further 


tariff reform than any number of speeches he may | 


make. To put an Englishman on the winner is the 
greatest compliment that can be paid him. But to put 
him on to a loser is a very different thing. On the 
whole it is wiser not to mix up politics with horse 
racing, as Lord Rosebery could tell. 


A little flamboyant, perhaps, but in the circumstances 
quite excusable, is the appeal sent out by the Duchess 
of Argyll, Lady Jersey, and Lady Crewe for a shilling 
subscription, or less, towards the Quebec Tercentenary 
Fund. Every penny is ‘‘ the tribute of a native of the old 
country to the illustrious names of Champlain, Fron- 
tenac, Wolfe and Montcalm, and to the long line of 
famous statesmen who have built up the first and 
greatest of our Colonial Nations.” The occasion is one 
to inspire enthusiasm in these days of the entente 
cordiale and the Franco-British Exhibition. Might not 
the appeal be extended to France, from whom a sou 
would go to assist the commemoration of names, of 
which three out of four are French? Quebec appeals 
so strongly to all that is romantic in us that it seems 
almost superfluous to resort to this method of raising 
the necessary funds. It has, however, not the sinister 
significance of the $10,000 donation from a British 
subject in America who is ‘‘A Believer in Canada’s 
destiny”’. Intelligent Americans, we are assured, re- 
gard the coming celebrations with ‘‘ deep interest and 
goodwill”. So they should. But for Quebec, American 
mdependence might never have been heard of. Wolfe’s 
victory dispelled the long French nightmare of the 
American colonists. 


THE BROAD BASIS DEBATE. ° 


NE feels sometimes that the House of Commons 
wants a judge. There should be some official to 
do for parties in the House what a judge does for 
parties in a trial with a jury. He decides none of the 
issues, but he does much to clear the way for their 
decision. Weare assuming of course that the judge 
is competent, knows his business, and minds it; an 
assumption, it may be objected, not wholly based on 
observation. But almost any judge, even Mr. Justice 
—but we will avoid names—would have been able to 
help forward or, nearly as good, bring to an abrupt 
conclusion the Commons debate on broadening the 
basis of taxation. Half the debate at least was 
occupied by either side demanding particulars of the 
other. One side makes the demand which the 
other parries with a tu quoque. ‘‘ You are afraid 
to go into details.” ‘‘So are you.” ‘‘ It is for you 
to give particulars.” ‘* No; it’s for you.” And so the 
eternal and rather childish wrangling goes on; and 
always will go on, as it always has gone on. Both 
parties are human, and in every game either side will 
keep his cards unknown to the other as long as he can. 
It is natural enough, but irritating to the outsider who 
wants the game to get on, and when that outsider 
happens to be the country on whose behalf each side is 
supposed to be contending, this round of recrimina- 
tion becomes a serious waste of time. There ought to 
be some official, representing the country, to determine 
whether the particulars demanded by one side or the 
other must be given or not. It might sometimes be 
well to make both sides give particulars in full. Asa 
general rule we do not see how it can seriously be dis- 
puted that it is for the Government of the day, on whom 
lies the duty and responsibility of acting, to produce 
their plan. Their business is to do, and if they merely 
talk, the country has a right to require them to 
express their ideas in concrete form. On the other 
hand, the business of the Opposition just is to talk, to 
criticise. The country, having denied them the power 
to do, cannot turn round and upbraid them for not 
doing. But when by way of criticism the Opposition 
put forward an alternative plan, voluntarily taking up 
the constructive instead of the critical rdle, we admit 
it is quite arguable that there is then a duty on them 
too to give the particulars necessary to test their 
counter-proposal. But if they refuse, it can never be 
so serious a lache as a similar refusal on the part of a 
Government. 

From a rambling debate, in which there was a good 
deal of irrelevant talk, certain points came out clearly. 
The general financial position can hardly be disputed. 
Expenditure is increasing, will increase, and no term can 
be expected when the increase will have reached its 
highest point and expenditure begin to go down. The 
revenue of the country from existing taxes shows signs 
of decline ; it is likely to be less in the next few years 
than it has been in the last few. Therefore there may be 
expected a growing gap between revenue as at present 
raised and expenditure. To meet this Mr. Asquith 
instead of discovering new sources of revenue has 
reduced old ones. So next year and thereafter not only 
the natural deficiency, on the old basis, will have to be 
met, but an extra deficit caused by the loss of half the 
revenue got from the sugar tax. How is this to be 
done? Sufficient for the day is the good thereof, 
is Mr. Asquith’s answer. Let us enjoy our cheap sugar 
and let Mr. Lloyd George take care of next year. 
He will tell you what he is going to do, when he has a 
deficit to meet. This airy attitude to a grave question 
is not at all in Mr. Asquith’s usual way; which all the 
more justifies the anxiety of the Opposition. No doubt 
the Government, having access to special means of 
information, is always in a better position to judge 
of coming events than the Opposition. Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues may know what they mean to 
do in the lean years to come. But the controlling 
features of the situation are too broad, too pro- 
nounced, for either the Opposition or the country 
to accept the comfortable assurance that only the 
Government has the means of judging: therefore we 
must trust the Government and all will be well. No 
amount of inside knowledge can throw any doubt on 
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the certainty of continuous increase in expenditure. Mr. 
Balfour, at the Liberal Union Club last week, faced 
the position frankly enough ; he did not even demur to 
the increase of expenditure. Old-age pensions will 
soon demand at least ten millions a year: the bill for 
education can only rise: and year by year the State 
will be required by public opinion to take on new 
responsibilities which will all mean money. Mr. 
Balfour’s view, with which we agree, seems to be that 
growth of expenditure is a natural incident of national 
expansion. If we want expansion, we must face ex- 
penditure. Atany rate, Imperial Government and local 
bodies alike, coming into office on an express mission 
to cut down expenditure, always find themselves unable 
to do it. This Government has not cut down expen- 
diture. Our Conservative County Council will not 
be able to show a reduction of expenditure or of 
rate when it gives up office two years hence. We are 
not saying that nothing can be done to keep down this 
increase of expenditure—we are not decrying frugal 
administration—we only say that not the best adminis- 
tration can prevent increase; that if expenditure is 
reduced it will be done at the cost of efficiency ; as the 
Government has done with the Navy and Army. Mr. 
Asquith admits that the charge for the Navy will go up 
during the next two years, owing to postponed works. 

Can the Government look for an increased return 
from any existing taxes? The income-tax, it is true, 
‘seems to come from an almost fathomless purse. But 
the last turn has surely been given to the screw. 
We doubt if anything more can be looked for in the 
future from stopped leakage. There can be little 
leakage now. And trade symptoms certainly do not 
point to increase from any of the present indirect 
sources. New taxation is inevitable; and it will be 
immoral finance to put off facing the necessity till the 
last possible day, on the chance of staving it off until 
a Unionist Government comes into office. Then there 
is the graduation of income-tax: which may have its 
use, and even its charm, to those who want to graduate 
the rich out of existence, and finally to break the 
upper class. But as a means of increasing revenue 
it is an illusion. You may clap so much more on 
incomes exceeding certain limits, and so much more 
yet on incomes that exceed these; but the smaller 
man, the typical middle-class man who, an anti-socialist 
boanerges in other matters, accepts graduation of 
income-tax with complacency, will never be content 
with adding to his richer brethren’s burden; he will 
insist on his own being lightened directly by reduction 
of income-tax charge on him. We are very sceptical 
of increased revenue coming from the graduation of 
income-tax. The purist advocates of direct taxa- 
tion feel their difficulty. There is Mr. Stewart 
Bowles, who insists on taking still more from in- 
direct taxes and adding to direct. What is his plan ? 
He would extend income-tax downwards till it included 
the spinster sewing coats at ninepence a dozen, and 
the woman who does a day’s washing where she 
can get it, and, we suppose, the crossing-sweeper. 
Mr. Bowles seriously thinks it would be better for 
the tax-gatherer to go into the room of the sweated 
sempstress and make her disgorge the ninepence she has 
got for the dozen coats she has sewn than for her to be 
‘paying a little more for sugar, which she does not feel 
as a tax atall. But Mr. Bowles wants her to feel it. 
‘Well, we may be sentimentalists ; but we think she has 
troubles enough, without adding the tax-gatherer to the 
rent-collector. In the face of modern facts how can 
a man of Mr. Bowles’ intellectual acumen maintain 
that direct taxation induces a sense of responsibility 
in the taxed? For years in this country public 
demand for increase in expenditure has moved pari 
passu with the increase of direct taxation and the 
corresponding decrease of indirect. Why, the very 
middle classes themselves, who pay the bulk of the 
income-tax, were never so willing, in fact wishful, for 
the State to increase its responsibilities. We dwell on 
Mr. Bowles’ contribution to the discussion because it 
‘shows the extreme difficulty in which purist adherence 
to direct taxation only, or mainly, lands an unusually 
able man, 

Tariff reformers, at any rate, have a plan. There 
are many imports, not consumed mainly by the working 


classes, a duty on which would bring in revenue. [If it 
is paid by the foreigner, all the better ; if it is paid by 
the consumer here, still the revenue is raised, a revenue 
which could not be raised by additions to direct taxa- 
tion. It may be conclusive in debate to say, what 
difference can it make if the same people pay in the 
long run? But human nature counts: the economic 
man exists only in books or speeches. Millions of 
upper and middle class people would pay without 
grumbling in the form of a duty on clothes, or cloths, 
say, who could not be made to pay the same sum in 
income-tax without strenuous protest, which would be 
too much for any Ministry’s fear of the next election. 


SIR REDVERS BULLER. 


FEW would have hesitated ten years ago to predict 

that Sir Redvers Buller would reach the top of the 
military tree. It is indeed hard to realise now, in view 
of subsequent events, how high was the estimation 
in which he was then held. When Lord Roberts 
vacated the Indian Commandership-in-Chief in 1893, the 
Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, then War Secretary, were all most anxious 
that he should be succeeded by Sir Redvers Buller. 
The post was definitely offered to him ; but for various 
reasons he decided that he would not expatriate himself 
for such a long period, and he refused. So anxious, 
however, were the authorities that he should go to 
India that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman even took 
steps to try to induce the Queen to make it a 
personal matter and ask him to go as a favour to 
herself. Needless to say, he did not do so, and Sir 
George White was appointed instead. Again, when in 
1895 the Duke of Cambridge retired, he was equally 
anxious that Sir Redvers Buller should take his place ; 
and it is quite true that had the Rosebery administra- 
tion lasted but a few hours longer he would have been 
appointed. He would certainly have made an excel- 
lent Commander-in-Chief, and for various reasons he 
would probably have been more independent and 
a greater success than either Lord Wolseley or 
Lord Roberts. How different might have been his 
after career if he had either accepted the Indian 
or been appointed to the supreme Commandership- 
in-Chief! As it was, he remained on at the War Office 
for another two years ; and it was whilst holding the 
command at Aldershot that he was selected, with the 
unanimous approbation of the nation, to command 
the South African expedition. Though it had no con- 
nexion with his general conduct of the campaign, it is 
curious that, with all his previous experience of South 
Africa, he should have stoutly maintained that there 
would be no war until within a week or two of its 
breaking out. The undertaking was a big one; but 
when he reached Cape Town it assumed far larger pro- 
portions. He was then informed that he was virtually 
expected to reconquer a large portion of the sub- 
continent with his army corps, the greater proportion 
of which was then on the high seas. The situation in 
Natal was extremely critical; and it cannot be said 
that the leaders in this part of the theatre of war 
were displaying much “‘ go” or initiative. So he 
decided, contrary to his previous plans, to proceed 
there himself and assume personal command ; and from 
that moment he became more the leader in the field 
in Natal than the Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
expedition. 

Ve have no intention of asserting that Sir Redvers 
was a great commander. But in justice to him it must 
be conceded that when Lord Roberts made his advance 
into the Orange Free State, conditions had altered. 
He had far more troops at his disposal ; and it is not 
unreasonable to assume that had Sir Redvers Buller 
been given similar conditions, he would not have 
acquitted himself discreditably. In any case, affairs in 
Natal did not go well, and the British public became 
alarmed at the size of the casualty lists. Yet after all, 
when compared with the Russo-Japanese war, what 
were they? Sir Redvers was a very humane man ; 
and, though brave to a fault as far as he person- 
ally was concerned, like the British public he could 
not bear with equanimity a large slaughter. This, 
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nevertheless, is one of the essential attributes of the 
successful commander, and in this respect he was 
perhaps wanting. It is difficult to account otherwise 
for the famous ‘‘ surrender” message to Sir George 
White, unless it be, as some maintain, that more 
remains to be told of the story. We have no intention 
to enter into all the old controversies respecting Spion 
Kop. But it is certain that confidence in him was not 
seriously impaired until the somewhat unnecessary 
publication of the critique of that unfortunate engage- 
ment. It was a brilliant, if virulent, attack on Sir 
Redvers Buller ; and it appeared above the signature 
of Lord Roberts himself. We will not enter into the 
question of who penned it, though to the majority of 
people who know, there is little doubt as toits authorship. 
It is, however, permissible to think that what passed in 
the mind of its author may be summed up thus—“‘ At last 
one of the High Priests of ‘ Wolseleyism’ is delivered 
into our hands””—and the most was made of the chance 
offered. On his return to England, Sir Redvers re- 
assumed the command at Aldershot, and the unfortunate 
circumstances in which that appointment ended will be 
in the memory of all. Again we have no wish to enter 
into the justice of the treatment then meted out to him, 
beyond saying that before Mr. Brodrick took the 
extreme step of relieving him of his command, he con- 
sulted the Duke of Devonshire and a still more august 
personage. But one point in this matter does strike 
us as very unfair. In answer to questions in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Brodrick stated that, although on 
return from South Africa the Government would not 
again select Sir Redvers for high command in the field, 
he was an excellent trainer of men, and so was com- 
petent to hold the Aldershot command. But whatever 
may be said as to his conduct of the relief of Lady- 
smith, it must be remembered that he afterwards held 
a very big command in the field, drove the Boers out of 
Natal, and fought some very successful actions in the 
Transvaal. Moreover, even in the darkest days he 
always retained the confidence of his men, no mean 
asset in a general. If, then, he was not competent to 
hold high command after the Ladysmith affair—since 
afterwards there is no question that he acquitted him- 
self creditably—he should have been recalled at once, 
which makes the subsequent attitude adopted by 
the Government appear weak and inconsistent. 

It is all over now. But we consider that he should 
undoubtedly have gained his baton, at any rate in 
Geenrce to the latest recipient of that honour. 

hatever his conduct of affairs in South Africa may 
have been, by his previous services Buller had certainly 
earned that distinction. In earlier years, say at the 
time of the Zulu War, he was certainly a most brilliant 
and dashing column leader of two or three thousand 
men. But that isa very different thing from command- 
ing an army. It is possible that his long sojourn of 
twelve years at the War Office away from personal 
contact with troops did not increase his capabilities for 
command. But that to a large extent is the fault 
of our system. Because a man has done well in the 
field, we too often place him in a high administrative 
4 at the War Office, where he sometimes fails. 

till, this was not the case with Sir Redvers Buller ; 
for whilst he held successively the posts of Deputy- 
Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, and Adjutant- 
General, he proved himself to be a most able, if not 
brilliant administrator. Old permanent officials at the 
War Office maintain that there have been few so good ; 
and it was perhaps in this field of work that his 
abilities most conspicuously lay. 


THE SUCCESS OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


“THE present sittings of the Law Courts have been 
memorable for the first Court held under the 
Criminal Appeal Act. 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. 
Justice Channell, began the hearing of applications for 
leave to appeal, and since then there have been two 
other sittings of the Court, and we believe that at the 
Whitsuntide Vacation all the cases in the list will have 
been disposed of. Whether this be exactly so or not, 
the predicted rush of cases which was to paralyse the 


Op 15 May three Judges, the 


Courts has not happened. Three Judges sitting on 
three occasions have been well up to the work which 
has been brought before them. There were gloomy 
visions before the Act was passed of two or three 
divisions of the Court sitting and the condition of 
civil litigation being unspeakable in consequence. 
Formerly the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
of which the Court of Appeal, with enlarged 
powers, is the successor, used to sit with six and 
not infrequently more Judges. This ‘number was 
unnecessary, even absurd, though it had this point in 
its favour, that its sittings were not so frequent as 
those of the Court of Criminal Appeal will be. The 
Lord Chief Justice has acted very wisely in not 
setting up an ornamental Court, and in keeping the 
Judges to the lowest possible number. There is good 
reason to believe that the work of the Court so far is 
a fair sample of what it will have to deal with in the 
future. If this is so, the Lord Chancellor should very 
soon be able to decide what additional judicial strength 
is needed to bring up the Civil Courts to the level 
of their work. As is well known, they have long been 
below this level. One new Judge was recently appointed, 
but it has always been understood that a further 
increase would be necessary when the Criminal Appeal 
Court came into being. How many no one could say 
until some experience had been acquired of its 
working. Now it seems as if the Lord Chancellor 
has a basis to start from. There is only one good 
reason for putting off the appointment of additional 
Judges. If there were wide plans of reform of legal 
administration in prospect, it might still be doubtful 
what judicial strength is really required. But the 
Government has plainly no such plans. They must 
therefore, one would think, be driven to the other 
alternative, however distasteful it may be to their 
economic instincts, and make some further increase 
to the judicial body.’ 

The actual working of the new Court disposes of 
most of the fears that were expressed by the opponents 
of the Act. The three Judges who have sat have 
made precedents which will naturally be followed by 
other Judges, and they have done nothing alarming. 
They have not interfered with the decisions of juries 
and so encouraged them to be irresponsible in their 
verdicts ; nor have they rashly revised the sentences 
of the Judges. On the other hand, in one remark- 
able case the Court regretted that it had not a power 
which was proposed in the earlier stages of the Bill, 
but which through timidity was struck out. In this 
case there was a miscarriage of justice because the 
Court could not order a new trial. A man in the 
years 1906 and 1907 inflicted injuries on his child from 
which it died. At his trial the Judge instructed the jury 
that they could take into account the injuries of 1906; 
but he overlooked the old law which limits acts on which 
a charge of manslaughter is based to those committed 
within a year and a day before the death. The Court 
thought this misdirection had prejudiced the fair trial 
of the prisoner, and his conviction was quashed. If 
the Court could have ordered a new trial for the acts 
committed in 1907 the prisoner in all probability would 
be convicted. Now we see here the resolution of the 
Judges not to usurp the province of juries. If to 
prevent a miscarriage of justice they had entered 
judgment on the acts of 1907 they would have been 
acting as a jury; and rather than do this they allowed 
the man to escape, as they could not order him to be 
retried by ajury. It seems reasonable to believe that 
if the Court shows itself so tender of the rights of 
juries, it will not order new trials unnecessarily; it 
will respect the verdict of the first jury. 

This observation leads us to notice that where the 
Court has actually quashed the conviction, not on legal 
grounds but on account of the jury’s decision, there 
has been some element in the case which showed that 
all the facts had not been properly put before the jury 
and therefore the prisoner’s trial must be considered not 
to be fair. But the point to be noticed is that the Court 
has not upset the jury’s decision where the facts have 
all been before it. Two cases illustrate this. A man 
was found guilty of passing a counterfeit five-shilling 
piece at a public-house bar. The barmaid accused 
him of being the same man who a fortnight before had 
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passed a bad half-crown. The man disproved it by the 
unfortunate evidence that he was in prison at the time. 
Now the Court held that the Judge ought not to have 
left the case to the jury about the five-shillings charge, 
because there was no evidence; but as he did so there 
was good reason to believe that it was the evidence 
about the man having been in prison that convicted 
him. The Court therefore quashed this conviction, 
because there was no evidence for the jury; not 
because they thought it right to decide on evidence 
differently from a jury. In the other case the defence 
was an alibi which the police could have proved, but 
for some reason or other they did not disclose the fact 
that the prisoner was in their hands at the time of the 
alleged offence. The conviction here again was quashed, 
not because the Court took a different view of the facts 
from the jury, but because the jury had not had all the 
facts before them. But we think the Judges of the Appeal 
Court neither gave themselves nor their Court sufficient 
credit in their remarks on these cases. The Lord Chief 
Justice said in the first the prisoner would not have gone 
to prison at all if the Judge had not misdirected the 
jury. However he did, and without the Appeal Court 
the prisoner might have remained there. As to the other 
case Lord Alverstone said under the old system the 
prisoner would not have been in prison a day without 
being liberated by the Home Secretary. How can his 
lordship answer for the:Home Secretary? and is it 
not much more satisfactory that the prisoner has been 
released by a public court of justice than left to take 
his chance with the officials of the Home Office ? 

We will mention two other cases to show that the 
Appeal Court is revising the decisions of the Courts of 
first instance in a spirit as remote as possible from 
undue interference with them. A prisoner was sen- 
tenced to three years’ penal servitude for attempted 
murder of a girl. It was shown that he was under 
the influence of ‘‘amatory excitement” and that he 
attempted suicide. The Court was asked to reduce 
the sentence, but it refused to take a different view 
from the Judge. In the other case there was no doubt 
that the prisoner had dealt dishonestly with certain 
goods, bit it was doubtful whether his offence should 
have been charged as larceny by a trick or as larceny 
by a bailee. The Judge held the technical description 
was larceny by a trick; the Court that it was larceny 
by a bailee. It had power to quash the conviction but 
would not do so as there was no substantial miscarriage 
of justice. This review of the Court’s proceedings 
shows that the fears expressed about it were groundless, 
as so often happens when legal reforms are proposed ; 
that the Court is using its powers cautiously and is 
equal to any strain that is likely to be put on it; and 
that it was a mistake not to entrust it with the further 
power of ordering a new trial in its discretion. 


HOW DARE YOU HAVE LAND? 


N° doubt if somebody were imaginative enough to 

draft a Bill for the Abolition of Bluebottles, and 
introduce it in the House of Commons, a long and 
lively debate would take place. Quite a case might 
be made out against bluebottles. They contaminate 
unnetted Bath buns—which are part of the food of the 
People. The Bill, if brought in by a Radical, might get 
at least the silent blessing of the Government. It 
would probably be left to Sir Frederick Banbury to come 
down with his sheaf of notes and talk it out. Would 
such a debate be a greater waste of time than some of 
the debates on Bills and motions that have taken place 
lately ? Could it, for example, be sublimer folly than 
the ten minutes Bill to give Home Rule to Scotland 
brought in by Mr. Pirie? Could it be less called 
for than several of the land Bills which private 
members on the Ministerial side have brought in and 
solemnly supported of late? Not less than three of 
these old-fashioned Newcastle Programme Bills have 
been used within the last few weeks for filling up not 
the cup of the Peers—for they will probably never get 
there—but the time of the Commons. There is Mr. 
Trevelyan’s ‘* Access to Mountains ” Bill, the noble idea 
of which is to let the people picnic on the mountains 


which the feudal ancestors of selfish landowning tyrants 
stole from them centuries ago. And there are two 
other land Bills, both discussed at a single sitting 
a week since. One is a right-of-way, the other a 
commons Bill. The first proposes that any path or 
road which has been used by the public for twenty 
years shall be considered in law as ‘‘ dedicated” to the 
public whether or not the land be owned by funatic 
or infant. The second would abolish the veto of 
the lord of the manor as to commons. So that he 
can be no longer ‘‘obstreperous” and forbid golf, 
draining, or other improvements. One of these Bills was 
advanced a stage, the other was talked out. If we are 
not much mistaken, the result of the right-of-way 
debate will merely be to warn landowners to post 
notices where there are now no notices telling the 
public that there is no right of way—and ‘‘ dedication ” 
would be promptly stopped. So much for the wisdom 
of the Footpaths Preservation Society, which is at the 
back of this Bill. It seems that even earnest Liberals, 
and, proh pudor! members of the Cabinet itself, are 
chary of admitting that ways through their demesnes 
are public paths. Mr. Winfrey M.P. declared that 
Lord Carrington puts up notices that there is no 
por right of way, but that the public are ‘‘ invited ” 

indly to walk in. Some of Mr. Winfrey’s more 
advanced supporters in Norfolk could perhaps improve 
on that notice if Lord Carrington suffered them. They 
would post up: ‘‘ Notice. The public are informed 
that there is no public right to kill game on this 
estate, but they are invited kindly to walk in and help 
themselves.” After all, did not the feudal ancestors 
of the landowner in grabbing the land grab the game 
too? Once establish the principle that the public have 
the moral right of access to the mountain, how can it 
be denied that the public have the moral right of access 
to the game? That would be something like a 
‘*Hares and Rabbits Bill”! We should, as Sir 
William Harcourt might have said, all be sportsmen 
then. 

What is the root motive of all these Bills—promoted 
by private members and Ministers alike—relating to 
rights of way, commons, game, tenure and so forth? 
We think few candid and drastic Radicals will deny the 

urpose, though Ministers may cloak it. Ask someone 
ike Mr. Philip Snowden, who speaks his views— 
whether on taxation or the land—outright, with no 
fear or fence ; he will make no bones about it. The 
real idea is to strike at and undermine the landowner. 
The Bills may be called land Bills ; they are really anti- 
landowner Bills. The grinding tyrannies, the feudal 
despotism of the English landowner, the dark con- 
spiracy of squire and farmer against the village poor— 
these have long been stock-in-trade for a certain class 
of electioneer and leaderette writer. To represent the 
English landowner to-day as much the man Alexis de 
Tocqueville tells us the grand seigneur was in France 
before the Revolution is good fun and not bad copy. 
In sober truth, of course, we all know better than that. 
He is no more a despot to-day than any other owner. 
Sir Aylmer Aylmer in his Aylmerism is a story of the past. 
Still the landowner does own the land and the game 
and he remains a strong believer in the institutions an 
interests which advanced radicalism would abolish. 
There is his real offending—the crime of being in 
possession ; there is the explanation of all this land- 
reform zeal! It is a pity the promoters do hot take 
their courage in both hands and own uptoit. Then 
we should have a straight, clear issue. 


THE CITY. 


“THE low Bank rate and the difficulty of lending 
money is beginning to tell at last on the market 
for gilt-edged securities. Consols, India Three-and-a- 
Halfs, India Threes, and War Loan are all firmer than 
they have been for some time past. In the Home 
railway department there is some gossip about an 
entente between the Great Eastern, Great Northern 
and Midland Railway Companies, and consequently 
Great Easterns at 664 are three and a half points up 
since the last carry-over, though still very far from 78}, 
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which is their highest price this year. ‘Great Northern 
Preferred at 954 are four and a half points up, and the 
Deferred at 45} are three and a quarter points higher, 
while Midland Deferred are nearly two points up at 
8. Mr. Harriman is at his pranks again in Wall 


treet, and on Tuesday actually twisted up Union © 


Pacifics 7 points, while Milwaukees rose 4 on the same 
day, and Southern Preference 4. Whether this is 
squeezing the “‘ bears,” who are said to have a heavy 


HOUSE-PURCHASE AND INSURANCE. 


ha a man wishes to buy a house for £600 and has 

#100 or £150, he can borrow the rest of the 
purchase-money from an insurance company and, by 
taking out a life policy, provide for the repayment of 
the mortgage when the policy becomes a claim. Thus 


_ by paying the premium on the policy and the interest 


account open, or whether it is the last blast of the | 


trumpets before the issue of the Union Pacific bonds, 
not being among the initiated we cannot say. We 
can only repeat our warning that with decreasing 
traffics, and a Presidential election only four months 
off, the Yankee market is a dangerous one. The 
Kaffir market, barring the Rhodesian section, seems 
to be in a pretty healthy condition; that is to 
say, there is a very small account open, and the 


big houses are gradually and cautiously disposing 


of the large amount of shares which during the last 
three years they have been forced to accumulate. 
Politically the Transvaal seems to be going back to 
the old Boer methods of jobbery; and commercially 
the country is evidently beginning to return to the 
**status quo ante bellum”. 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company with a | 


capital of £750,000, divided into 250,000 cumulative 
preference shares (7 per cent.) and 500,000 ordinary 
shares, makes a brave showing—on paper. The 
dividend on the preference shares, which are now 


offered to the public, only requires 417,500, while the | 


directors say that a net revenue of 4 150,000 ‘“‘is 


_ office will entertain such a proposal. 


capable of being earned”, the estimated net takings of | 


the Clifden and Poldhu stations alone being put at 
£75,000 a year. 
approximately at / 2,433,464 in various subsidiary 
companies, owning nearly the whole of the capital in 
the Marconi International Marine Communication Com- 


The Company has holdings valued | 


on the mortgage instead of paying rent, he becomes the 
owner of his own house, and is able to leave it un- 
encumbered to his heirs when he dies. If a man has 
no capital of his own, but possesses a policy which 
has been in existence for some time, he, by assigning 
the policy to an insurance company and executing a 
mortgage upon the property, may be able to borrow 
the whole of the purchase price. The insurance 
company would not call in the mortgage so long 
as the interest upon it and the premiums on the 
policy were paid. An arrangement of this kind is 
in many ways advantageous and attractive. The 
plan can be worked on either a large scale or a 
small one; a big estate or a little cottage may be 
purchased in this way. When the amount required on 
mortgage is large and the security good almost any life 
The companies 
which specially cater for this class of business appeal 
mostly to the thrifty lower middle and working classes, 
and the bulk of this house-purchase business has got 
into the hands of an extremely unsatisfactory set of 
companies, in regard to which it is necessary to give a 
very plain warning. Speaking generally the prospec- 
tuses of these companies are entirely misleading: 
While carefully guarding themselves by saying that 
after a policyholder has paid for a short time advances 
will be made on approved properties if the funds of the 


_ company permit, the expectation is held out that ad- 
_ vances will be made, and the most glowing pictures 


pany, whose net receipts for 1907 (together with its © 


associated companies) were / 37,506. 

The Selangor Rubber Company has just paid a final 
dividend of 41 per cent., after having declared an 
interim dividend, at the end of six months, at the rate 
of 50 per cent. 
directors foreseen the slump in rubber, they would not 
have paid so high an interim dividend. Exactly: but 
surely the directors of a company dealing in so specula- 
tive an article as rubber might have calculated on the 
possibility of a fall in the price, especially as the 
sources of production increase so much more rapidly 
than the consumption. The Rosehaugh Tea and 
Rubber Company publishes its report, which shows a 
net profit on sales of produce for six months of 
£22,722. Six-per-cent. preference shares of the 
amount of 4 180,000 and 304,000 ordinary shares have 
been issued, of which 224,100 are fully paid and 
79,900 are 2s. paid. The directors propose to pay a 
10-per-cent. dividend on the ordinary shares. The total 
acreage of this company’s estates in Ceylon is 10,465, 
of which about 3,000 acres is still unopened jungle: 
but as the directors propose to open up this year 
500 acres in rubber, 300 acres in tea, and 200 acres in 
cocoa, it is obvious that the whole acreage will soon 
be under cultivation. It is interesting to notice that the 
price of tea has steadily risen during the last three 
years: thus in 1905 the average selling price per Ib. 
Was 32°99 cents, in 1906 34°48 cents, and in 1907 
40°09 cents, the profit per acre being in the latter year 
61°36cents. The profit on rubber, even at 35. 11d. per Ib., 
is still very large, the cost of production being just 
over 1 rupee per lb.—under 1s. 4d. It will thus be seen 
that even with the slump, and supposing prices do not 
improve, the rubber companies, if competently managed, 
nave large dividends in front of them. There are so 
many rubber companies whose shares are quoted at very 
high premiums, and which are still many years off the 
producing stage, that it is satisfactory to meet with a 
company which, it is estimated, will put out 206,000 lb. 
of rubber this year and 1,646,500 Ib. of tea, and which 
after six months has been able to pay its shareholders 
the modest but substantial dividend of 10 per cent. 


are drawn of the resultant benefits to the fortunate 
policyholders. 

When the would-be borrower applies for the loan he 
finds that the property he has selected for purchase is 
not approved of, or that the funds of the company do 


_ not permit of an advance being made at the time he 


The chairman explained that had the | 


requires it, or he is recommended to take some, more 


_ expensive kind of policy, or some other modification of 
| the original plan is suggested, the conspicuous feature 


of which is that it is detrimental to the policyholder. 
When his hopes are disappointed in this way, or when, 
prior to his own application for a loan, he hears of the 
dissatisfaction of others, and begins to consider what 
he ought to do, he finds that his policy has no sur- 
render value, and that his only alternative is to drop 
the money he has already paid, or to throw good money 
after bad. 

Steps ought to be taken to prevent the thrifty 
poorer classes being victimised by the unscrupulous 
managers of these house-purchase concerns. The 
President of the Board of Trade was recently asked to 
appoint a committee of inquiry into the working of 
industrial life offices, especially in regard to the issue 
of policies to people who had no insurable interest in 
the lives assured. He has decided, probably wisely, 
not to adopt this course at the present time, and has 
announced his intention of communicating with the 
industria] life offices on the subject, and has stated that 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies will issue a circular om 
the same subject to the collecting friendly societies. 
We hope, and we think, these communications will 
have the effect of improving the conduct of the business 
in this respect. It does not appear to us, however, 
that any good would result from addressing remarks to 
the house-purchase companies ; they are not the kind 
of people to diminish their ill-gotten gains in response 
to a letter from the Board of Trade. In recent times 
there have been some very satisfactory committees on 
insurance matters, especially that of the House of 
Lords on foreign \ife offices and the one which con- 
sidered the advisability of the Government undertaking 
the business of workmen’s compensation. 

We believe that if a committee were appointed to 
inguire into the working of the house-purchase com- 
panies it would obtain a vast mass of evidence showing 
the unscrupulous dealings of many of these companies, 
and countless ways in which people are swindled out of 
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their money. The report of such a committee would 
serve as a useful warning, but till this is available much 
useful work can be done by the press and by private 
individuals in cautioning people to be careful before 
commencing to pay money in connexion with any scheme 
of house-purchase. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS.—I. 
By THE RurAL DEAN OF MARYLEBONE. 


a years ago, at a private meeting of the Secre- 

taries of Missionary Societies in England, Bishop 
Montgomery first put forth what some of his friends 
called his ‘‘ pretty vision”. But Bishop Montgomery’s 
visions have a knack of coming true. Less than six 
months later the United Board of Missions addressed a 
letter to the ‘‘ Archbishops and Bishops of the Church 
throughout the world who represent the Church of 
England and the Churches in communion with her” 
asking if they would approve of a project for a Pan- 
Anglican Congress to be held in the same year as the 
Lambeth Conference. The replies were so favourable, 
and the unanimity so remarkable, that though the pro- 
ject was launched by the Christian Imperialism of one 
man it seems hardly too much to believe that it was the 
expression of a thought which the whole Church had 
conceived under the highest of all Guidance. 

A glance at the purpose of the Congress will show 

how fine a conception it is. It is to be a gathering 
of experts—clergy, laymen and women—chosen from 
every diocese in the world to confer upon every problem 
which ‘‘ affects the extension of the Kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world”. The largest numbers will of 
course be from our own Church, but the United States 
of America will be represented by a larger number of 
bishops than any other National Church, a striking 
proof of the vitality of a branch of the Anglican Com- 
munion which was planted only three hundred years 
ago. The Church of Ireland, the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, the Church of South Africa, of New Zealand, 
of Australia, of Canada, are all bearing their part, as well 
as the fragments of Churches in our Crown Colonies 
and other British possessions. Among them will be 
our fellow Churchmen of all colours, all languages, 
bearing their witness to the fact that the Pan-Anglican 
Congress is itself the fruit of Missions. Whatever 
objections may be urged against the theory of the 
Church’s work being done by Societies, this Congress 
will be a splendid testimony to the success of the great 
Missionary Societies’ work. The organised Colonial 
Churches that will be represented owe their being to 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society. In building 
up the yet incomplete Churches of the native races in 
Africa, Asia and America the Church Missionary Society 
has had the chief share. Most of the Indian clergy 
who will be present, of the Chinese and Japanese clergy, 
of the Red Indian and African clergy, we owe to 
the work of the same society, while the only coloured 
bishops will represent its West African Missions. 
_ The Congress is well timed. The Church as a whole 
ts more missionary-minded now than at any time for 
the last three centuries, The Bishop of S. Albans 
reminds us that ‘‘ there is to-day a Science of Missions 
which is mainly the growth of the past forty years”. 
Problems have grown up which do not affect the Epis- 
copate alone, but which ask thought and care from all 
Christian men and women. It is well that these should 
come together, bringing experiences gathered under the 
most widely differing conditions, to help the Church in 
the great tasks that face her to-day. 

These are found particularly in (a) China and Japan. 
We have attained the open door for our trade. That 
Same open door means the coming out of the Orientals. 
They will assert their right to a place in the world’s 
councils, Everywhere the East is unfolding her trea- 
Sures, and the West looks on with hesitating wonder, 
ready enough to accept those treasures as her spoils, 
but half afraid lest they prove her undoing. The issue 
will depend very much upon the Church's work there 
in the next quarter of a century. 


(b) India. Our civilisation has undermined the old 
religions and they have lost their power. More than 
one high Indian official has expressed his belief that 
the next few years will decide whether educated India 
shall be agnostic or Christian. A large-hearted and 
broad-minded Church policy, based upon native habits 
of thought and life, upon native characters and native 
tendencies, may do something to stay the unrest and 
fill the void of which so many of our Indian subjects 
are conscious. 

(c) The Mohammedan World. A fact of far-reaching 
importance, yet very little regarded, is the revived 
activity of the Moslem religion. Islam has challenged 
Christianity. Its progress in Africa is rapid and steady, 
the Crescent is beating the Cross. In India its growth 
is slow but it is still unchecked. The Saniisi sect is 
despatching its missionaries all over the Moslem world. 
An English officer in the September number of the 
‘* Nineteenth Century” warned the State that this 
secret society, having its headquarters in an inacces- 
sible fortress, has had a hand in every trouble that has 
befallen the Christian rulers of every Moslem country, 
and that their purpose is not some local rising, but a 
general clearance of Africa and Asia from European 
rule. Be this as it may, the warning should not be 
disregarded by the Church ; the Pan-Islamic movement, 
supported by the many Neo-Islamic efforts for reform, is 
a direct challenge to the Church. It has not yet been 
vigorously answered. 

(d) The Colonies. To think only of Canada and South 
Africa and the thousands of our own sons who are 
there, the question arises, ‘‘ Are we to allow a new 
paganism to grow up under the flag which bears for its 
device only the Cross?” 

Many other pressing questions of missionary work 
are down for discussion—polygamy, the independence 
of the native Churches, native Episcopates—but the 
Congress is not only concerned with these. Section A 
of the Congress programme deals with social questions 
touching every part of modern life. It is sometimes 
said that the Church, which in the eighteenth century 
lived by flattering the great, in the twentieth century 
hopes to retain her power by flattering the masses. It 
will be well if the Congress makes lies of this kind . 
impossible. Sympathy with all suffering and all high 
ambitions the Church must have, and a message and 
a policy ; but character is the true key to most of our 
social difficulties, and it was Bishop Creighton’s dictum 
that the Church’s one duty to the State was to supply 
it with men of character. 

Human thought will occupy another section. Every 
problem is to be fearlessly faced. The Catholic Church 
asks belief only in what is true, and if new inter- 
pretations and new terms are needed they will be 
unhesitatingly applied. 

The organic life of the Church itself will occupy an 
important place. A forgotten truth, the Priesthood of 
the whole Church, is being reasserted, and the problem 
is how to bring this rediscovered truth to practical 
issues. The layman must be taught that he is not 
merely a mari who is not a priest ; he is one of the 
Aads, the chosen people of God. How that lay priest- 
hood can be most effectively used is a question of first 
importance to the Church to-day. The life of her sister 
and daughter Churches, unhampered by the dead hand, 
uncontrolled by historic inheritance, has much to teach 
us. Our organisation teems with anomalies. We 
have no real system of finance or of patronage ; much 
of our work is very near failure ; we ask for help, and 
cannot use the thought and devotion at our command. 
We shall do well to hear what the younger Churches 
have to say upon these matters. 

The discussion of subjects such as these by repre- 
sentatives of over two hundred dioceses, all linked with 
the Church of England, all inspired by a common pur- 
pose, may help to reveal to some people that there is 
such a thing as the Anglican Communion. Some one 
has said, ‘‘It is time that we discovered ourselves”, 
and when the discovery is made, what is it that we 
have discovered? That the Church of England is a far 
grander thing than we thought—a divine, beneficent 
power sending forth her children into all the world: 
children who grow up into independence and enrich the 


| family life by their new experiences, and who yet look 
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to the Mother Church for sympathy and for the help of 
her greater learning, her old traditions, her calmer 
and more balanced judgment. We have discovered 
how real a union may underlie diversity of method. 
Our unhappy divisions seem less important, and we are 
rather ashamed of the spirit in which we have empha- 
sised them. If the Congress teaches us only that, it 
will do much. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE FAUBOURG.—II. 
A DINNER PARTY. 
By Esucré. 


A DINNER party is much more of an event in 
France than it is with us. There are so many 
complications attending it that several French families 
prefer having a box at the opera, or at the ‘‘ Francais”, 
and thus do civilities to their friends than to undertake 
all the worry and anxiety of giving a dinner party. 
The absence of all rules makes it very difficult to 
determine who is to have precedence. Then, again, 
French people do not naturally entertain as much as 
we do: they may give a few big dinner parties in the 
year, with regard to which they take infinite trouble. 
If you happen to be in Paris at the time and on friendly 
terms you will probably be asked ; otherwise these people 
will show you their friendliness in other ways. Ofcourse 
there is the traditional Sunday dinner, where the whole 
family turn up, and I have occasionally attended functions 
of this kind where I have been not only the solitary 
outsider but the only one present who did not bear the 
family name. This has become such a sacred institu- 
tion with some families that they cannot imagine life 
without the Sunday dinner. When ‘“ L’autre danger” 
was first put on the stage the idea of a girl falling in 
love with and marrying her mother’s lover was not 
only regarded as monstrous but as creating an abso- 
lutely impossible situation. ‘‘ It is a ridiculous plot. 
Fancy the Sunday dinner!” How could it last? 
There was, it is true, one way out of the difficulty, and 
that was for the family to drop the Sunday dinner 
altogether, but that idea seemed never to have struck 
the devotees of this hallowed principle. Such an 
innovation would shock French susceptibilities more 
than any other anomaly. 

The fact, however, remains that dinner parties are 
given and that they are often much pleasanter than 
some of our own solemn functions. They are shorter, 
better cooked, there are fewer dishes, and people do 
not remain over their wine as they do with us. They 
are also much lighter, conversation is much more 
general, and each one is expected to contribute in 
his own special way to the general entertainment of 
all. There are so many differences between French 
and English dinner parties that an Englishman may be 
glad to know in what way they differ. 

Thus in the old days when a man or a family 
were asked to a dinner party, it was considered, 
especially if the invitation was accepted, the right 
thing to leave cards on the host and hostess as some 
return for the favour. This is no longer an absolute 
necessity ; in fact most people have given up doing 
so, but when it is done it is thoroughly appreciated. It 
shows that the foreigner has some idea of old French 
customs, that he is not a mere casual visitor, and 
that he has given himself the trouble to learn the 
manners and customs of old French society. The 
compliment is recognised, for it is never a mistake in 
France to err on the side of being too punctilious. 
Once the guest arrives, he ought to be pre- 
sented to everyone in the room. As a general 
rule his host takes him up and introduces him 
to all the men, whilst his hostess introduces him 
to the ladies. Sometimes his biography or his re- 
lationship to his host’s family in the days that pre- 
ceded the Norman Conquest is brought in by way of 
an additional recommendation. If this is not done it 
is probably because it has been assumed that the English- 
man knows everyone already ; but in this case he will do 
well to ask to be introduced to those whom he does 
not know. It is a matter for his own discretion 
however in the case of a very large dinner party. The 
arrangement of the table is a somewhat complicated 


business. The chief guest gives his arm to and sits 
at the right of the lady of the house, whilst the principal 
lady is taken in by the host and sits upon his right, 
Those who come next occupy a totally different position, 
The man gives his arm to the lady and leaves her 
at the left of the host whilst he himself takes up 
his position on the left of the hostess. The other 
guests take the places that are allotted to them; but it 
frequently happens where rules of precedence are strictly 
observed that men and women separate after they have 
gone in to dinner together. Many nuances are also 
observed in the very act of going in. As a general 
rule the man gives his left arm instead of his right, 
except where he happens to be an officer in full 
uniform who has not left his sword in the hall, and 
it might be in the way. In military circles the hostess 
often says to the men ‘‘ Désarmez vous”. Then again 
when going through a somewhat narrow door or down 
a narrow Staircase amongst the professional and middle 
classes the man makes way for the lady ; whilst in the old 
Faubourg the man goes first and shows the lady her way. 

The really great difficulty is the question of 
precedence. There is no general rule, and the conse 
quence is that very few people are satisfied with the 
place they get. Two or three rules are however 
generally observed. A cardinal, a high ecclesiastical 
functionary, a distinguished man of letters or scientist 
who is a member of the French Academy, an am- 
bassador, a member of the Institute of France, even a 
senator or a deputy had and still have a thoroughly 
recognised precedence ; but the difficulty is often solved 
by giving absolute precedence to the foreigner by 
courtesy, and no one can find fault with this. As 
between the different ranks of the French peerage 
there is no conventional precedence whatsoever. The 
oldest man, without any consideration for his particular 
rank, generally takes the first place. Dukes who are 
likewise peers of Old France are placed before dukes 
who are not peers ; princes, though not a recognised 
French title, are also given a certain amount of pre- 
cedence ; whilst a nobleman who appears to be the head 
of his own name and arms will be put in front of one 
who represents but a younger branch. In the case of 
titles as such, little or no difference is made. A family 
which has included in the old days field-marshals and 
great officers of the Crown will always occupy an 
important position. Then again the antiquity of the 
family is more important than the title. The whole 
subject is an extremely complicated one and has given 
rise to endless heartburnings. Thus the story is told 
of an ambassador who gave mortal offence by placing 
a mushroom marquis of the eighteenth century who 
happened to be wealthy and very smart before a 
count who was not only a member of one of the 
oldest families of France but was also an Academician. 
Another touchy nobleman found himself at a house 
where his hostess apologised to him for putting a 
member of the Institute of France on her right and 
a very wealthy manufacturer on her left. She was 
quite wrong in doing the latter; but the irate guest 
was not satisfied until he had replied to her excuses 
with the cutting remark: ‘‘ What would you have 
done with him if he had happened to be poor?” We 
can therefore hardly be surprised if many French 
families hesitate before they ask anyone to dinner at 
all. Hence the foreigner had better be very careful as 
to what he does. It is true that much will be for- 
given him on this very account; but he will be well 
advised to take counsel with those who are in the know 
before doing anything rash. His best course will be 
to avoid asking guests to meet one another whose 
social rank is so close as to be competitive ; but once 
he has done so, he must anxiously consider what he 
had better do after having sought help from those 
who are really regarded as authorities. 

French conversation is much more general thao 
English. Guests are supposed to talk to the table 
rather than to their neighbours in the case of a small 
dinner party. Once this general rule is observed each 
one had better use his own judgment, An Englishmap 
who happened to be on intimate terms with a family 
was caught in the act of talking to his neighbour 
rather than joining in the general conversation. He 
excused himself on the ground that it was the usual 
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custom in his own country. ‘*‘ Why do you not then 
ask your neighbour to dine quietly at a restaurant and 
talk to. her all alone?” he was asked, and then: 
‘* What do you do with your neighbour to the left?” 
He answered that in London a man generally talked to 
his right-hand neighbour for most of the dinner but 
turned to the left during one or two courses. ‘Is 
there a bell?” was the retort, which so pleased his 
hostess that general good humour was restored. 
it is certainly better to talk French when there are 
people present who do not happen to understand 


' English, as the introduction of a language which is not 


understood by all is regarded as spoiling general conver- 
sation. Itisalso a reflection on those who cannot speak 
the language and will feel that they are being left out 
in the cold. It is sometimes desirable for two foreigners 
who happen to be placed next each other, and can 
speak French, to do so. They will certainly increase 
their popularity far more by saying things that are 
understood by their neighbours than by confining their 
conversation rigorously to their own language. 

A French menu is far shorter than an English one. 
Even a large dinner party is not supposed to last more 
than an hour, and consists of soup, entrées, a ‘‘ piéce de 
résistance”, chicken or game, a ‘‘ chaudfroid”’, salad, 
vegetables, a sweet and dessert. Savouries are re- 
garded as barbarous, except as hors d’ceuvres, 
and cheese is hardly ever served. Fish is by no 
means an essential, and is of course never served with 
meat during the fasting season. Every man has four or 
five glasses. Large tumblers are placed for those who 
mix water with their ‘‘ vin ordinaire”, of which several 
bottles, alternately white and red, are placed on the 
table. The dinner, however, starts with an old ‘‘ cru” 
of red wine whose date is almost invariably mentioned 
by the butler. Then follows a white wine, also a 
choice vintage, whilst champagne and sweet wines 
generally wind up the meal. When dinner is finished 
each man gives his arm to the lady he has taken in 
and escorts her back to the drawing-room. After a 
few minutes’ conversation, when coffee is served, men 
adjourn to the smoking-room in those old-fashioned 
houses where smoking is not allowed in the drawing- 
room. Liqueurs are generally served there, and it 
often happens that men remain longer in the smoking- 
room in France than our male kind waste over their 
wine. Those who do not care for smoking are, 
however, at liberty to remain on in the drawing-room 
and talk to the ladies. When the hour approaches 
for the break-up of the party, syrups, orangeade, and 
femonade are served in the drawing-room, and this is 
generally regarded as a hint that it is time to leave and 
adjourn elsewhere, except in those houses where bridge 
is played or where a few friends have been asked to 
come in as ‘‘ toothpicks”, to make use of a French 
expression. 

An introduction is generally regarded as the founda- 
tion of an acquaintance, and so great is the difference 
of manners and customs between those who dwell on 
opposite sides of the Straits of Dover, which can now be 
crossed in the short interval of fifty minutes, that it is 
the natural thing for the Englishman to leave cards 
upon those to whom he has been introduced. This 
may not lead to much, but it can be easily imagined 
how rapidly a circle of acquaintance may be increased 
after a few such dinner parties. Englishmen are now 
received. far more cordially than they were a few years 
ago, and it is much easier than it was then to enjoy the 
experience of a Paris dinner party. 


AN ADRAMATIST. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


WE are, most of us, very dull creatures, very timid 
and tame. When Fate gives us the chance of 
behaving in a showy manner, of coming out as saints 
or scoundrels, we edge discreetly away, leaving the 
chance to others, who (ten to one) don’t take it. Here 
and there, at some odd moment, a really exciting thing 
—such as the sudden inheritance of vast wealth, or 
being struck by lightning—befalls some one of us, so 
that he, ‘not in himself interesting, becomes an object 


of passing interest. But these benign occurrences are 
rare. Asarule, Fate doesn’t help us out, and our lot 
is humdrum, as befits our souls. 

Dramatists used to ignore us. They used to fix their 
attention on the rare spirits among us—the villainous 
or heroic spirits, bitter spirits or sweet, spirits with a 
capacity for large and lovely or unlovely manifesta- 
tions. And such spirits they used to show to us always 
in the thick of some ‘‘ dramatic” crisis, so that the 
manifestations should be fully made. The naturalistic 
movement in drama is a quite recent affair. It is but 
very recently that we have been deemed worthy the 
playwright’s notice ; and we have not yet got over our 
embarrassment : we shift nervously from foot to foot, 
mumbling that no play with us for its material can be 
‘*dramatic”. With that epithet, I think, we beg the 
question. There is no inherent reason why a play 
should be based on action—on drama. The adramatic 
play, based on the typical humdrum, of human life, is 
as legitimate a thing, and may be as delightful a thing, 
as the similarly-based novel to which now we are so 
well accustomed. 

But the maker of that kind of play (as of that kind 
of novel) starts under a rather heavy handicap. The 
relation of a playwright to his audience is the same as 
the relation of anyone to the friend whom he button- 
holes, to tell him something, in a room. The play- 
wright wants to interest his audience, just as I want 
to interest my friend. The more abnormal the matter 
of the communication, the likelier is interest to be 
aroused. Let us, reader, take a homely hypothesis. I 
come rushing, one afternoon, into your room, and 
sink breathless on a chair, gasping inarticulately, and 
holding my hand to my side. You, alarmed at my 
condition, pour some brandy into a glass, and ‘‘ Drink 
this” you say. I gulp it down, and presently regain 
composure enough to falter out what has happened. 
‘*] have been”, I begin, ‘‘ motoring with the 
Smiths. I had promised to go down with them 
to Broxbourne, to lunch with the Browns. We 
started at eleven. Mrs. Smith was wearing a cap, with 
a veil tied under her chin. Smith himself wore a cap, 
but no veil. I remember—how it all comes back to 
me !—that, just as I was getting into the car, Mrs. 
Smith said ‘I do hope it won’t rain’.” Here I pause, 
staring into space. ‘‘ Yes”, you cry, ‘‘yes! Goon.” 
‘*Soon before we were in sight of Broxbourne’’, I 
resume, ‘‘ we met a flock of sheep in the road. The 
chauffeur slowed down. The sheep huddled gradually 
aside, and one or two of them bleated. Not one of 
them was run over. After that, I have only a dim 
memory of what happened: I seem to remember that 
the Browns were perfectly well, and that we had our 
coffee in the garden. I remember nothing clearly till, 
on our way home, we came to a level crossing of the 
railway. Both the gates were open. The chauffeur, 
all the same, looked up and down the line. Then we 
passed across. And—and—here I am!” 

Without accusing you of an unwholesome craving 
for the sensational, I take leave to fear that this story 
would disappoint you. On the other hand, if | told 
you quite another story, to the effect that, just as we 
were entering Broxbourne, we collided with a car 
which was coming full speed in the opposite direction, 
and that both cars leapt into the air, and collapsed in 
fragments, with everyone instantly killed, except my- 
self, who, miraculously saved, ran ahead to break the 
news to the Browns, and found Mr. Brown in the 
garden, standing on his head, and Mrs. Brown dressed 
as Marie Antoinette because (as she said) her children 
had whooping-cough—why then, I dare think, I should 
hold your attention, however halting and inadequate my 
way of unfolding the events. 

Yet again, let us suppose that my day had been a 
quite ordinary one, such as I described in the paragraph 
before last. And let us suppose me to have a quite 
extraordinary sense of the superficial foibles of my 
fellow-creatures, and a quite extraordinary insight into 
their characters. Then, doubtless, I should be able 
to rivet you with my narration. The Smiths and the 
Browns would stand out revealed to you, not merely as 
themselves, but as types of their class, and as types of 
all humanity. You would be stimulated. You would 
be entranced. 
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Bearing in mind these hypotheses, let us return to 
the theatre. It is evident the playwright who deals 
in heroes, villains, buffoons, queer people who are 
either doing or suffering either tremendous or funny 
things, has a very valuable advantage over the play- 
wright who deals merely in humdrum you and me. 
The dramatist has his material as spring-board. The 
adramatist must leap as best he can on the hard 
high road. 
athlete. 

Is Mr. Maurice Baring such an one? His play, 
‘“*The Grey Stocking”, produced one afternoon last 
week at the New Royalty Theatre, gives me the impres- 
sion that he is very athletic by nature, but that he has 
not ‘‘trained” quite hard enough. His next play I 
shall probably enjoy more than I enjoyed this one (and 
that is saying much), not only because he is doubtless 
training hard for it at this moment, but also because I 
shall know just what to expect. I had not expected 
adramaturgy. I was on the look-out for things happen- 
ing ; and the fact that nothing happened rather bothered 
me. Adramaturgy is a recent thing, as I have said ; 
and thus, unless we be forewarned that a play is 
adramatic, we are hardly in the right mood to receive 
it. We imagine, by force of habit, that a man who 
writes a play must have something sharply tragic or 
comic to reveal. We picture him very much as I have 


pictured myself rushing feverishly into your room to | 
And, if his story | 


describe my day with the Smiths. 


The adramatist must be very much an | 


century ago and earlier, and these persist in the New 
English group. Mr. Orpen paints conversation-pieces, 
as did Hogarth, Highmore and Zoffany. A free, loose 


| breadth of manner and frank colouring are as inherent 


be in itself no more thrilling than mine was, there | 


is a similar sense of disappointment. Mr. Baring ought 
to have given his play a more explicit title—‘‘ The 
Potterers”, or something like that. For they are all 


of them potterers, these creatures of Mr. Baring’s 


fancy. Mentally they are alert enough. They talk 
about all the fashionable topics, and talk well. Not 
that the play is ‘‘a conversation” 4laG. B.S. After 
a while there are signs that the persons of the play 
are to be more than talkers at large, and that we 
are to see them under stress of particular emotion— 
see their souls at work. Lady Sybil Alston is married 
to a very religious:‘man. A bore is always a rather 
dangerous person ima play: he is so apt to bore the 
audience. Mr. Baring is to be congratulated on 
having created a bore who really amuses us. Lady 
Sybil, not sharing our amusement, contracts a senti- 
ment for an attractive foreigner who is staying in her 
house. Mrs. Willbrough has also contracted a senti- 
ment for him. He has made love to her, and she is 
rather wounded when she finds that the hostess is the 
person he really cares for. However, she has a 
regular lover. With him she goes motoring. The 
other people in the house are rather uneasy when night 
falls and the couple has not returned. The couple does 
return, however, a little later. So ‘shat is all right. 
Also, it is all right about Lady Sybil and the foreigner. 
He does not care for her enough to elope with her. 
Nor does she care for him enough to elope with him : 
she prefers to remain with the tedious husband. 
Well, all this is very true to average life. But in a 
play where nothing comes of anything, and where no 
one is an outwardly exciting person, we must be made 
to know the characters very intimately: else we are in 
danger of inanition. Mr. Baring gives us deliciously 
clever sketches of his characters ; but he does not give 
us the full, deep portraits that are needed. 


THREE EXHIBITIONS. 
By Laurence Bixyon. 


HE New English Art Club exhibitions are always 
pleasant ; this summer the show is particularly 
pleasant. Just that communicated sense of enjoyment 
which I find so rare in the pictures at the Academy is 
manifest here. The Club, too, is true to its name; its 
most prominent members, at any rate, seek in their 
painting the same sort of qualities which distinguished 
the classics of the English school, and attempt the 
same sort of thing. Freshness of colour, naturalness, 
a feeling of out-of-doors, a pleasure in human grace 
and human character, enjoyment of pretty things: 
these struck foreign observers in English painting a 


in Mr. Steer as in Gainsborough, Morland and 
Constable. Mr. Tonks likes the same simple themes 
that Mulready and Newton chose. In mentioning 
these names I am not suggesting any precise compari- 
sons, only emphasising a certain continuity, a certain 
inheritance of manner and outlook that is in the blood. 

But how much of the nineteenth century these 
painters have skipped ! Have they been ravaged by its. 
fierce intellectual life? Not at all. Even their impres- 
sionism they have worn as a mode, or taken and got over 
like the measles. Secluded from the unrestful emotions 
of our age, with its fever of ideas and its profound 
dissatisfactions, they remain serene. Collecting pieces 
of admirable furniture, choosing with nice judgment 
gaily harmonious patterns of gleaming chintz, their 
art dwells in a charming “‘ interior,” where filtered sun 
caresses old silver and porcelain and bowls of flowers 
reflected in surfaces of polished wood. I find some- 
thing symbolic in the subject of Mr. Steer’s landscape, 
‘‘ The Outskirts of a Town”. The mingling of houses 
and foliage in a pleasant suburb appeals to Mr. Steer, 
and he has painted it with the greatest dash and 
brilliance. But is it fanciful to see some inner signifi- 
cance in this choice of a landscape suggesting among 
all its sunlit leafiness the safe comforts and elegances 
of a modern home? Far away are the grand, devas- 
tating passions, the pitifulness and the laughter, the 
thoughts and dreams of humanity. Why should one 
demand an expression of these from such an art as 
Mr. Steer’s, which is little concerned with themes of 
drama, or even of reverie?. Far be it from us to be so 
irrelevantly exacting. Only, there is so much talent, 
so much spontaneous life, in the New English 
Art Club, and its general outlook on. the world is 
so sheltered, so untroubled in its equanimity, that at 
times a craving comes upon one to see it produce some- 
thing sad and mad, something passionate or bitter. 
And in fact there is always Mr. John; Mr. John, who 
brings a gust of strangeness and disquiet, a breath of 
outlandish liberty and revolt, into the sunny morning- 
rooms of his comrades. For this reason I feel the 
attraction of ‘‘The Young Pyramus” more than 
perhaps it ought to attract the rightly regulated mood 
of criticism. It would be easier, no doubt, to poke 


fun at this picture, or solemnly to discuss its faults, 


than to catalogue its merits. 1 can only say that 
to me it is poignant and alive in its own imagina- 
tive world, that it possesses a spice of the strange- 
ness of beauty which makes all its neighbours look 
tame and of everyday. Mr. John has it in him to 
be a force such as English art is always wanting ; for 
English painters, following their eighteenth-century 
classics, have been ever too content with the exterior 
graces of life, too little concerned with its deep and 
central emotions. Whether Mr. John will stir his 
generation to real effect, or succumb to his own way- 
wardness, we cannot tell. Meanwhile I must not forget 
Mr. Rothenstein, who has a vein of high seriousness 
and austere purpose, and who sends this summer a 
portrait of Mr. Bernhard Berenson in a blue cloak, an 
outdoor portrait with a background of Italy. This is 
excellently conceived and makes a real impression, the 
more so that it completely eschews the slickness of so 
much modern portraiture. It is the painting, not of a 
surface likeness—as such, it is hardly successful—but 
of a living. personality. Among the landscapes Mr. 
Holmes’ two mountain scenes stand somewhat apart ; 
they have a lofty mood and are distinguished in colour. 
The other landscapes are of a character more familiar to 
the exhibitions of the club ; some of them very delightful 
examples, especially Mr. Russell’s. Mr. Steer’s picture 
of a girl by the window of a sunny room is one of the 
best of the kind that he has painted. And there are 
quite a number of canvases that claim attention and 
admiration; I can only mention one or two, Mr. 
Stabb’s ‘‘Crumpled Dress” (No. 66), Mr. Orpen’s. 
‘* Bloomsbury Family ” (No. 101), Mr. Walter Sickert's 
‘*The New Home” (No. 59), Mr. Nicholson's portrait 
of a motorist in his travelling armour, and his little 
coast-scene, and Mr. Von Glehn’s “ Antoinette” ; to say: 
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nothing of the drawings, which, as usual, form one of 
the most interesting parts of the exhibition. The most 
ambitious attempts are the two contributions of Mr. W. 
Shackleton. ‘ Though the subjects of these are so entirely 
dissimilar, one being ‘‘ Phryne at Eleusis” the other 
“Christ at Jerusalem”, in both cases the painter has 
striven to remove his figures into imaginative atmosphere 
by steeping them in a vaporous glow of colour, like the 
colour of a late Turner. This seems to me to betray 
a tendency to mannerism, a lack of the instinct for 
appropriate choice, which weakens interest in what 
seem too experimental adventures to be very strictly 
judged. Though one may often wish that the New 
English artists were more ambitious, it is doubtless 
the recognition of safe limits, and sincerity within 
those limits, which make the pleasant success of their 
exhibitions. 

Two smaller shows may conveniently be associated 
with this of Dering’s Yard: that of Mr. Mark Fisher 
at the Leicester Galleries, and that of Mr. Sargent at 
the Carfax Gallery. Both of these are, with only one 
or two exceptions, exhibitions of water-colours and both 
are remarkable for the painting of sunlight. Mr. Mark 
Fisher’s landscape work is familiar, and needs no com- 
mendation for his admirers. There is a certain same- 
ness in his vision of things; but what he wants to do 
he does with no flagging of interest or loss of sensitive 
endeavour. Mr. Sargent is much more trenchant and 
amazing. His sketches are of the East or of Italy. 
The pleasure they give is the kind of pleasure we get 
from watching a skilled fencer, or listening to a con- 
summate singer ; it is the exhilaration of mastery and 
sureness. But beyond the acute sensation of 
something seen, there is almost nothing in these 
vibrant impressions. Is it enough? Visual sensa- 
tions so vivid as these shut back, by their very 
acuteness, the deeper springs of emotion. One is 
impressed, astounded; but one carries little away. 
The Venice that Mr. Sargent sees and records is 
recognjsable ; one remembers moments when fatigue 
or emptiness of mind prevented one from being 
conscious of anything but the glitter of light on 
marble and water, and the shifting movement of 
gondolas moored to striped poles, accidents of 
glare and shade; that is what Mr. Sargent paints, 
but it is not the Wenice we know, the Venice we 
journeyed to see. From the East Mr. Sargent brings 
us rather more, at least in the studies of Bedouins in 
the desert; a human interest is here engaged, and 
figures of arresting reality stand before us, steeped in 
fierce sunshine. The group of a man and a woman 
(No. 19) is a superb sketch, and something more. 
Yet Wilkie’s studies of Eastern life—the drawings 
lithographed by Nash—have much more beauty than 
Mr. Sargent’s ; they interest more, because the artist’s 
own interest was fuller and more intense. 


SOME UPS AND DOWNS OF BIRD-LIFE. 
By W. Warpe Fow er. 


Grete out in the garden on one of those days of 

astonishing heat that followed by only a week the 
astonishing blizzard of 25 April, I was joined by the 
Rector of my parish; and our conversation soon turned 
upon birds, as it invariably does. He rides and | walk, 
and as we both have eyes and ears there is always 
plenty to talk about. Not for the first time the question 
was raised why certain common species are far less 
plentiful now than they used to be fifteen or twenty 
years ago. We were entirely in agreement as to the 
facts, and for our own district they may be taken as 
beyond question. At Oxford, where I am also con- 
tinually about in old haunts, I am equally sure of them, 
and when I go elsewhere I see nothing to contradict 
them. To explain them is quite another matter; but 
I have always found that problems of bird-life are none 
the less fascinating because you cannot solve them, 
We have migration always with us, and still unsolved ; 
no one has yet satisfactorily explained the mystery of 
the cuckoo's habit ; and one may be pardoned for the 
unreasonable feeling that it would be almost sacrilege 
to penetrate these secret corners of the field of natural 
history. 


We talked of that beautiful and most conspicuous 


‘bird, the Common Redstart. Twenty years ago a pair 


of redstarts built every year in my garden, another pair 
(or-more) in the rectory garden, and I find that in 1886 
I wrote that ‘“‘in August and September the young 
birds are everywhere seen showing their conspicuous 
fire-tails as they flit in and out of the hedges”. So it 
used to be at Oxford; in the Broad Walk, and all 
along the Cherwell, wherever there were pollard willows 
with convenient holes for nesting, the flicker of the red 
tail was to be seen, and the unmistakable tone of the 
voice was to be heard—a tone so entirely different from 
that of any other bird's voice (except that of its near 
relation the Black Redstart) that the most half-hearted 
utterance betrays the singer instantly. The elms and 
the pollard willows are still there, but where are the 
red tails, and where the oboe-like tones? I heard one 
bird the other day, and might perhaps have heard one 
or two more if the capricious Cherwell had not flooded 
our Oxford walks. Here in the country I saw a fine 
male on a very cold day some three weeks ago, and 
since then not one more. This afternoon (10 May) 
I have had a pretty long ramble without meeting one. 

But this is not the whole story. When I first began 
to observe birds in the ’seventies, the redstarts were 
hardly more abundant than they are now. With the 
’eighties the population began to increase, and as late 
as 1894 I have reason to remember their ubiquity, for 
while searching for a reported Alpine Accentor on a 
rocky hillside in Wales, some 1,200 feet above the sea, 
I found them there, as much at home as in the Broad 
Walk. I quite well remember thinking that I had had 
enough of them for the time, and would give a good 
many of them for an Accentor alpinus. In the late 
’nineties, if my recollection is right, they gradually 
began to decrease in number, and now I honestly 
believe that we have not a tenth of the redstart popula- 
tion of twenty years ago. I have never seen this 
upward and downward curve alluded to in books about 
birds ; but that is not surprising, for there are not many 
observers whose memories go back as far as mine. 
should much like to know how a scientific ornithologist 
would explain it. The only suggestion we could make 
as we sat in the garden that hot day was that the 
starlings have greatly increased in number, that they 
are very hard up for nesting-holes, and that they are 
sO persistent and unscrupulous that a redstart has a 
poor chance if a pair of starlings decide to evict him. 
But this attempt at a solution does not really cover the 
facts: it does not explain the curve. It may be a 
factor in the fall, but it cannot be a factor in the rise, 
of the population; and in any case it is most improbable 
that it should be the only factor. I believe that we 
must be content to confess our ignorance, and to at- 
tribute the rise and fall to causes which are hidden 
from us. The wood-pigeon epidemic of last winter 
reminds us that particular species have their own perils 
to encounter ; and what may happen to the redstarts 
during their winter in North Africa we do not in the 
least know. 

Then we talked of the nuthatches that used to carry 
off nuts by the score from our window-sills, and even 
fish them out of tumblers; where are they? We 
agreed that to the best of our belief there is not a 
single pair in the village now. My Oxford experience 
of late years is much the same; no doubt you can find 
a nuthatch there in the course of an afternoon, but at 
one time there was no question of finding them—the 
difficulty was to miss them. This bird, if not very 
conspicuous, is so noisy that from February to June, if 
there are any about, their loud importunate call-notes, 
and their sweet ‘‘ bubbling” love-notes, put life into 
many a cheerless morning, and add to it on a sunny 
one. I will not undertake to say that the whole tribe 
of nuthatches has diminished in numbers—I record 
here my own experience only ; but supposing that were 
so, the reasons must be sought for in this country, for 
as far as we know the nuthatch does not migrate. 
Here and at Oxford the starlings may have something 
to answer for; Mr. Aplin in his ‘‘ Birds of Oxfordshire” 
mentions a case of eviction by starlings; and I think | 
can remember another myself. One would think that 
the nuthatch's powerful bill should make him an 
awkward customer in an attempted eviction, but the 
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pertinacity of the starling and his shrewdness may be 
too much for a bird of such limited experience and 
stereotyped habits as the nuthatch. It is with birds as 
with human beings ; victory depends on brains rather 
than on weapons. If the starling is not to blame, I 
cannot tell who is; assuredly not the human boy, who 
for many years has been grossly maligned as a depre- 
dator. Boys do far less damage now than in former 
years even to our commonest species, and birds that 
nest in holes almost invariably escape them. 


There is another nest which the ploughboy hardly | 


ever finds, that of the beautiful little Yellow Wagtail | 
| to literary insincerity or the incalculable treachery of 


of our low-lying meadows, yet this is another species 
which has most obviously failed to keep its numbers 
up during the last few years. On my mentioning this 
bird, the Rector at once remarked that when he farmed 
his glebe there were always two or three pairs nesting 
there, and indeed for a few summers it was impossible 
to take even a short stroll without hearing their delicate 
blithe note al] about you any day in May or June. 


to be decided off-hand. It is easy to believe, in reading 
Chaucer for instance, in ‘‘ May, when all this mirth is 
wrought”, even Mays so near our own time as those of 
Tennyson seem to have ‘‘ thrice the life of these”’, a 
jollity too actual to be merely a poetic gloss. A study 
of such fragmentary weather-records as were made 
before the last hundred years favours the. view that 
our present seasons fluctuate in less violent extremes 
than did the old: we have milder winters and chillier 
springs, fewer cataclysms, fewer really exquisite days, 
and a larger proportion of merely uninteresting and 
uncomfortable weather. But whatsoever may be due 


almanac dates, or to a temperamental atmosphere of 


| our own, a kind of middle-aged feeling that we have 


l remember well that one or two sedge-warblers took | 


to imitating this note, which they heard all around 
them, and I have heard the marsh-warblers do the 
same in their osier-bed. I walked this morning round 
the glebe and by the osier-bed, and back by the fields 
where the little yellow fairies used to dance in the air, 
but not one was to be seen or heard. At Oxford they 


used to gather in great numbers on Port Meadow | 


when they first arrived, and though | always find a few 
there now in mid-April, | never see the grass dotted 
with their yellow breasts as they face the wind. 
inclined to think that there is really a general diminu- 
tion in the numbers of this species, and I cannot 
account for it. The nest is most difficult to find, and 
neither boys nor starlings can be to blame. The 
Rector ingeniously suggested magpies, which have 
decidediy become more numerous since gamekeepers 
have grown less destructive. 
searching about on the ground, and | have not the 
smallest doubt that if they came on a wagtail’s nest 


lam | 


I constantly see magpies 


they would instantiy devour every egg or every young | 


nestling. But I doubt if the magpies are at the worst 
more than a contributory cause. 1 am inclined to 
think that, as with the redstart, there has been an 
upward as well as a downward curve in the population 
of the Yellow Wagtails within my recollection, and that 
the main cause, whatever it may be, is not to be sought 
for on this continent. 

While these three species, Redstart, Nuthatch, Yellow 
Wagtail, have in my experience been of late suffering 
diminution, there are others that have been gaining in 
numbers. Far the most abundant of our summer 
migrants is now the willow-warbler, or williow-wren, 
a lively and comparatively hardy bird, that is just now 
to be heard and seen all over the kingdom, even to 
the extreme north of Scotland, where it seems to be 
extending its range. It is now the characteristic 
warbler m Britain, as Bonelii’s warbler is in the Alps. 
In those rushes of immigration which sometimes occur 
m April on the south coast of England, this bird is 
by far the most prominent figure. One other species 
i} must mention, a favourite of mine, and a favourite | 
think with all who know it well—-the Lesser W hitethroat. 
! am guite sure that thirty years ago it was less abun- 
dant than now, for its voice is so loud and hearty that 
1 could not have missed it, yet it was not till the 
‘eaghties that 1 became familiar with the bird. Last 
May | heard no less than five singing vociferously in 
the busbes around the Museum at Oxford at the same 
moment. 

Such then are some of the ups and downs of bird- 
life ; they are mysteries into which we cannot as yet 
penetrate, but they are always delightful to discuss. 


THE GROWING TIME. 
can hardly be denied that the English spring, and 
in particular the month of May, is held by a great 
many people to be a mean mmpostor, constaotly failing 
io fulfil a sort of implied promise of pleasant weather 
amoutdeor delights. Whether this be due to a coal 
degeneracy of the seasons, or to ceaction from a 
iterary aod poetic over-colouring of the subject, is aot 


done with the crude juices of the spring, there is 
seldom a May, without a day or two at least, full of 
the traditional charm, if we would but take our chances 
when they come, and not regard the calendar too 
closely. On such days, which are on the whole the 
best weather the year can show, the sun does not shine 
a pale circle through bitter tides of east or north ; his 
warmth is diffused through a basking stillness, or 
borne on slow-moving southerly airs. There are 
surprising differences in the powers of certain states of 
the air to bring out and concoct together all the good 
smells of the earth, as in their powers of giving vivid 
force and depth to every piece of colour in the landscape : 
the really fine May day unites the two perfections of 
scent and tone in a way which no other season can 
reach. There may not be actually any correspondent 
enhancement in the realm of sound; but it is easy to 
think so, while the cuckoo and nightingale are still 
new arrivals, or when one hears the breeze coming 
over the wood-hyacinths and through the first yellow 
leafage of the oaks. 

There are spring days which irresistibly rouse the 
wandering instinct— 


“jam ver egelidos refert tepores 


jam mens praetrepidans avet vagari ”— 


but in the very first lull and pause of perfect weather 
after the long-drawn siege of winter or April's 
harassing skirmishes, the right instinct is to sit or 
saunter passively in the sun, taking in with every 
sense wide open the influences of the time. The 
hyacinth blue of the farthest hill, the cloudy purple of 
the woods, with gleams of palest green where the sun 
touches slant meadows among them, set us wondering 
how they can be at once so keenly clear, so airily soft. 
The foreground spaces of copse or orchard or garden 
close at hand have something of the same contradic- 
tion, sharp in every twig of the thicket or flower in the 
grass, and yet full of a hollow mistiness, which is 
partly due to the flush of coming leaves or bloom on 
apple-boughs or hedge-thorns, and to the whisking 
dance of innumerable flies in the sun and the sudden 
curving threads of light which the bees weave like 
shooting stars. The works of men take their part in 
the harmony of growth : the emerald meadow striped 
in dark and light by the chain-harrow, the fine tracings 
and points of green which begin to mark the brown 
mould of the garden seed-beds, the slow-pacing figure 
of the sower who crosses and recrosses the ploughed 
field on the hillside, with his ceaseless rhythm of perfectly 
timed stride and cast of the hand which sends the little 
cloud of seed along the furrows, these all have a 
particular force among the elements which give 
significance to the scene and the hour, 

The warm wind is full of a most delicately compounded 
sweetness. Ifthe gorse-bloom should seem by itself too 
luscious, it is qualified by the fine aromatic scent of 
poplar-buds just splitting their cases: a whiff of wall- 
flowers under a southern wal] mixes with the raw, almost 
pungent smell of hawthorn leaves and lush weeds in a wet 
hedge-bottom ; the meadow grass and the garden mould 
exhale a general atmosphere which brings a hundred 
differences together into a rich whole, Something in 
the same way the low stirring of the wind over-rules 
all the voices of the woods and fields, the bird-music, 
the shrill medley of finch and wryneck and chiffchafl, 
like the tuoiog-up of a fairy orchestra, with the black- 
bird’s flute-passages warbled through it, and far off 
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somewhere in the farther hillside the incessant two 
notes which seem to set the tune forthe day. Even 
the nigbtingale in the hazel-thicket, singing with full 
voice, not with her rehearsing undertone, can do 
nothing to break the unity of the body of sound; she 
must wait till the dark for her own hour ; the morning 
is a various concert of music, as it is of light and of 
sweetness. 

The man who is happy enough to be able to walk 
among flowery paths or green lanes on such days is not 
likely to be troubled overmuch by the thought of the 
world of superior people, to whom the whole matter of 
his pleasure is no more than an expense of tiresome 
sentiment. Yet if he should let his mind run upon 
the hapless creatures who at that exquisite hour are 
complacently busy with Government departments, letters 
or art, the money market, and such wholly derivative 
and secondary concerns, he will not be at a loss for 
arguments with which to encounter the worldly race. 
Exclude, if you will, every motion of impressionable 
youth, every glimmer of poetic illumination ; still, the 
spectacle of this green tide of life which rises across 
the world is not a thing whose significance can be 
ignored by the severest men of affairs. There is an 
amazing dislocation between what we call our culture 
and the base of things which it ultimately rises from. 
There are plenty of people who believe that they enjoy 
Heine’s magic of Nachtigall or Lindenblume, who could 
not for the life of them, if they were cross-examined in 
a country lane, tell a nightingale when they heard it, 
or a lime-blossom by its scent ; people who live in a 
perfectly sapless and dewless world, to whom all nature 
is but a collection of a sort of heraldic ordinaries, set 
down in books. There are others, effectual enough, 
though they have to some extent learned to conceal 
the rawness of their principles, the practical men 
who leave these intangible, unprofitable things to 
the idlers with time to waste upon them. There 
is hardly one specimen of the race which the en- 
thusiastic theorist might not hope to work upon to 
some effect, if he had him alone for half an hour in the 
garden or the wood on one of the choice days of May. 
The politician, the critic, the successful novelist, the 
manipulator of markets, whose affair in life is the 
stamping of their own image on the minds of men, 
might be made to see for a little, at least, the import- 
ance of receiving certain impressions themselves, in- 
fluences which are broad and general beyond the scale 
of the world they know. If anyone should be found 
to resist the charm, it would probably be the man of 
science on the practical side, the inventor who gives us 
all those devices which no man wanted, and which, 
when we have them, no man can ever do without. 
But even him the happy theorist might hope to soften, 
as he led him to a seat in the sunlit garden whence he 
could look over the broad country spread before him. 
‘* Be so good as to reflect’, the enthusiast might say, 
‘that here is the business of the earth, without whose 
punctual carrying-on you could not live a day, going 
forward serenely without the smallest concern for your 
assistance or approval. The dark soil and the green 
shimmer on the sown fields, the smell of the wind 
coming over the warm country, the slow-pacing figure 
of the sower in the ploughed field, are they no nearer 
to the foundations of life than the dead wal! which you 
habitually face, seen through a dusty window, than the 
smell of the chair-leather and the gas-stove in the place 
where you transact tl imposing administrative or 
creative labours? If ‘one impulse from a vernal 
wood’ will not move you, may not yet the sense of 
this flood of life which transforms a whole countryside 
before your eyes? If you can understand so much as 
this of what May can mean, you will leave off jeering 
at the English spring, and will find a new seale of pro- 
portion for yourself and your works, Let somethin 
of this height of colour and sound, this enthusiasm o 
the year, take hold of your memory ; and then perhaps 
even in your workshop, before the dusty window and 
the blank wall, you may do the better for thinking of 
the day when you lost yourself and became a nothing 
among vast benign motions of nature, among the leaf- 
age findling together like fire, the dark exhaling 


mould, the slow enormous clouds, the wind that blew 
like a quickening spirit ia them all." 


GYPSY SONGS. 
(From “ Gli Zingari” of the Marquis Adriano Colocci.) 
SLOVAK GYPSY. 
L 
I SHALL die, I shall die, 
And on the stones lie, 


And the bells of Nitra 
Go ding-dong by. 

II. 
Nothing to eat or drink 
All the live-long week ; 
I wish I were home again 
Drinking and eating meat. 


Beside the little hedgelet 
Here is a little herblet ; 
And many young men came down there 
But no one could mow it down there, 
Till this young man 
With his sickle began 
To mow the little herblet down there. 
IV. 
Where were you, my dear one, when 
The rain fell and the wind blew ? 
I was sitting by the fire 
Looking at you. 
Vv. 
— Why, dear éai, if you believed not in him, 
Did you wed ? 
— I believed in lovely shirt and trousers, 
Not in bread. 
VI. 
— My laddy, your daddy says you do not love me: 
Is that why you never come near now ? 
— If I didn’t love you, what should I do 
With my fiddle to pleasure your ear now ? 
VIL. 
— Sweet girl, you have roses in your breast, 
Give me this one, lest I go and die. 
[ Pie Father gets up in bed. 
— If you want roses you had best 
Go into the garden nigh. 
— I do not want a rose out of the garden 


But the rose in your breast. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sirn,—The letter of Mr. W. H. Shrubsole published 
wader this heading in your issue ef g May contains 
assertions at once so naive and so misleading that | 
cannot refrain from asking your permission to reply to 
them. He is quite correct in denying that 60 per cent. 
of the population are igaorant of the Magyar laoguage , 
the mistake which crept into your reviewer's remarks 
was an evident misprint. Strictly speaking, out of a 
total population of slightly ower nineteen millions, 
8,940,894, OF 40°83 per cent., vo Magyar. 

Meanwhile it is impossible to take Mr. Shrubsole 
seriously when he denies that Huagary desires separa- 
tian from Austria. kt is true that the masses of the 
people, who are still in a condition of political helotage, 
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show but little enthusiasm for the Kossuthist policy. 
But the narrow oligarchy which at present rules the 
couptry and which Mr. Shrubsole has apparently mis- 
taken for ‘‘ Hungary” is for the most part in favour 
of complete economic, financial and military indepen- 
dence, with the person of the monarch as the sole link 
between the two countries. No one who is familiar 
with the official programme of the Party of Independence 
could for one moment accept Mr. Shrubsole’s assertion. 

Mr. Shrubsole’s denial of a policy of forcible Magyar- 
isation is a challenge which I cannot leave unanswered. 
In school and church, in law courts and administration 
alike, this policy is a brutal reality, and it is high time 
that the British public should realise the lamentable 
condition of Hungary. While in Hungary proper 
(exclusive of Croatia) the non-Magyars form 48 per 
cent. of the population, the number of non-Magyar 
elementary and secondary schools only amounts to 19 
and 7 percent. respectively, and these few are supported 
by the exertions of the various Churches. By the Law 
of Nationalities (1868, xliv. § 17) the state is pledged 
to provide instruction in the mother tongue for all its 
citizens ; yet in 1905-6 out of 2,045 State elementary 
schools all but one were exclusively Magyar, and out 
of 63 State secondary schools not a single one was non- 
Magyar and only one was even mixed. The Slovak 
elementary schools have been reduced from 1,820 in 
1870 to 241 in 1905-6, the German in the same period 
from 1,232 to 271, the Ruthene from 473 to 23. The 
three gymnasiums which the Slovaks founded in the 
*sixties by their own efforts were arbitrarily dissolved 
in 1874, and for the last thirty-four years every attempt 
to found a Slovak gymnasium has been vetoed by 
the Hungarian Government. There are 544 technical 
schools for trade and commerce, but not one where the 
language of instruction is Slovak; and the Slovaks 
were even prevented from founding an agricultural 
school with their own scanty money. Thus a deliberate 
Government policy deprives over two million Slovaks 
of all means of culture and progress, and insists that 
they shall either learn Magyar or nothing; and this 
crime is committed in the name of freedom and so- 
called ‘*‘ Liberalism ”. 

So far as church life is concerned, the Roumanians 
and Serbs have their own national Churches, whose 
autonomy it is difficult for even the present reactionary 
Government to infringe except through the medium of 
the schools. But the plight of the Slovaks is very 
different. The Catholic hierarchy of Hungary is with 
few exceptions ultra-Chauvinist in sentiment ; and the 
Bishop of Szepes in particular (who in defiance of 
canon law does not know the language of his diocese) 
penalises all clergy in his diocese who dare to remain 
Slovak in sentiment or to encourage the people in 
demanding their language in the schools. The most 
notorious case is that of Father Hlinka, who was sus- 
pended by the Bishop for speaking in favour of the 
Slovak candidate at the general elections of 1906, and 
after remaining five months untried in prison was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for ‘* incitement 
against the Magyar nationality ”’. 
and Hlinka’s own curate, who canvassed for weeks on 
the Magyar side, were left untouched. Hlinka’s perse- 
cution continues. A trumped-up charge of simony has 
been allowed to drag on for two years, with a view 
to damaging his reputation ; and all Father Hilinka’s 
attempts to bring the facts into the light of publicity 
have hitherto failed. For a farewell address which 
he wrote to his parishioners on entering prison last 
autumn he was once more haled before the courts and 
condemned to an additional eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment. Meanwhile his sister, Mrs. Fulla, formed the 
central figure in the infamous Csernova trial of last 
March, and was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment-——a punishment which was of course really aimed 
at her brother and was imposed by a judge who has 
long been his personal enemy. In 1g06 another priest 
was transferred for purely political reasons, and for 
nearly two years the parish (1,600 souls) has boycotted 
his successor, refused the last sacraments, buried its 
own. dead and held its own services in the churchyard 
(though even this was sometimes forbidden by the civil 
authorities). Recently the movement has spread to 


The Piarist Fathers | 


priest has been imposed on the Slovak population. 
Meanwhile the communal autonomy of the Lutheran 
Church is openly violated by the higher authorities, 
and Magyar services are imposed upon congregations 
against their will. In Antalfalva last year, when the 
Slovaks attempted to thwart such an innovation by 
singing their chorals and hymns, the church was cleared 
by gendarmes at the point of the bayonet ; the clergy- 
man was arbitrarily suspended, this commune of 6,000 
souls boycotts the church, and ninety-six parishioners 
have been brought to trial on the usual charge of 
‘**incitement”. There is not asingle seminary, Catholic 
or Lutheran, where the clergy can receive even the 
most elementary instruction in the language of their 
future parishioners, and the slightest betrayal of 
national Slovak sentiments on the part of a pupil ina 
seminary or gymnasium often involves instant expul- 
sion. I know of cases where boys have been expelled 
for talking their mother tongue *‘ ostentatiously ” (sic) 
in the streets ! 

I have already trespassed too long upon your space, 
and cannot speak of the judicial and administrative 
tyranny of which the non-Magyars are the victims nor 
of the complete absence of the right of assembly and 
association. The persecution of the non-Magyar press 
is especially violent, and a determined attempt is being 
made by the Hungarian Government to reduce it to 
silence by confiscation, heavy fines, and lengthy terms 
of imprisonment. There is hardly a single person on 
the staff of any non-Magyar newspaper who has not 
been in prison at least once for some political offence, 
and the Socialists are treated with equal brutality. 
Since the year 1886 nearly goo non-Magyars have been 
sentenced to a total of over 218 years’ imprisonment for 
purely political offences, in addition to heavy costs and 
138,000 crowns in fines. And Mr. Shrubsole dares to 
assert that Magyarisation is not attempted in Hungary! 

The glaring wrongs of the non-Magyar races deserve 
the close attention of all British publicists. Those 
persons who, like myself, believe that the Eastern 
Question can only be solved from Croatia southwards, 
not from Macedonia or Bulgaria northwards, will realise 
the vital importance of the racial question in Hungary 
to the future of Europe as a whole. It is not to 
sentiment that I appeal, but to brutal fact. The per- 
secution of the non-Magyars must cease; Magyar 
absolutism in Croatia must be abolished ; for till then 
the Bosnian problem cannot be solved, and so long as 
it remains unsolved the unhappy peasants of Macedonia 
will continue in their present plight, and the danger of 
a European conflagration will remain. Never did the 
Ballplatz stand in such need of a great statesman ; 
never, alas! was there so little sign of his appearance 
on the scene. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Scotus VIATOR. 


‘“ BRIGHT PARTICULAR STAR.” 
To the Edjtor of the Saturpay Review. 


3rd Batt. The Hampshire Regiment, 
Grange Camp, Gosport, 2 June, 1908. 
Sir,—Your reviewer of ‘‘Colonel Saunderson” 
(30 May) reproaches me for not knowing that ‘ bright 
particular star” is a quotation, and for speaking 
of ‘‘ bright political. star”. To the best of my belief 
“bright political star” was the phrase quoted at the 
time—more than twenty years ago. The speaker was 


| probably as well acquainted as your reviewer or myself 


with ‘‘ bright particular star”; but either he adapted 
it on purpose, or his reporters, misled by similarity of 
sound and the obvious association, did it for him. 
It is a small matter; but if the latter be the true 
explanation, it is a curious instance of false tradition. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
ReGinaLp Lucas, 


ADMIRALTY OF THE ATLANTIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Saxonica, Sheerness, 31 May, 1908, 
Sir,—The reviewer of ‘‘ The Admiralty of the Atlantic” 


another village in the neighbourhood, where a Magyar | declares that my plea for coast-defence battleships ‘’ is 
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due to a faulty conception of the function of the fleet 
in war”. Apparently, also, my position in this matter 
assists him in coming to the conclusion that I have 
‘*not grasped the full meaning of strategy, or of sea- 
power”. I should be glad if you would allow me to 
point out that the coast-defence battleship has not been 


utterly tabooed, even by those who, thanks to their: 


wide reputation, cannot be regarded as ignorant of the 
meaning either of strategy or of sea-power. 

The late Admiral P. fi. Colomb, for instance, wrote 
in 1878: ‘‘ The building of powerful ships which are 
not fully sea-going can only be justified on the assump- 
tion that the chief danger lies at the heart of the 
Empire, and not on our lines of communication.” 

Since the naval danger to-day does lie at the heart of 
the Empire and not on our lines of communication, 
your reviewer will see that the advocacy of such vessels 
does not necessarily imply a very profound ignorance 
of the meaning of strategy, or of sea-power. 


Yours faithfully, 
PercivAL A. HIsLAm. 


PRIZE-FIGHTERS AND CRIMINALS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Port de Goulphar, Belle-ile-en-mer, France, 
26 May, 1908. 

Sir,—In deference to the hysterical clamour raised 
just now against sentences of flogging for robbery 
with violence, may I in all seriousness suggest that the 
superfluous muscle of our prize-fighters be utilised by 
the law as an alternative to the ‘‘cat” in such cases? 
It is so horribly cowardly and brutal and unfair to tie 
up and torture the nasty offspring of our nasty social 
system that the only humane means of protecting 
society would apparently be to give each convicted 
robber of this sort the option of putting on the gloves, 
and, in accordance with the Queensberry rules, meeting 
some professional boxer of like weight. We should 
then have a spectacle essentially British in its recogni- 
tion of fair-play all round. In most cases the convict 
would get a well-merited chastisement ; and the boxer 
would feel that for once his gristle was a real national 
asset. The one flaw in the scheme, however, would 
be the convict’s freedom of choice, for in almost every 
case his innate cowardice would lead him to prefer the 
whipping-post to the fighting ring. And so the humani- 
tarians would still howl, but with far less reason. 


I am your obedient servant, 
Wi rrip M. LEADMAN. 


WASTAGE IN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 
23 May, 1908. 

Sir,—From time to time one comes across expressions 
which indicate that local authorities are thought to be 
limiting the secondary education they provide to the 
children of the middle classes. How widespread this 
view may be it is difficult to say; but it would be very 
unfortunate if there were any foundation for the com- 
plaint. My own experience is that the way is open to 
all who have the ability and the desire to follow it; but 
my experience is limited to two areas, and even as 
regards these the number of really poor children who 
reach the municipal secondary school is, | should say, 
small ; not because poor children are unwelcome there, 
but because the idea of a lengthened education does 
not occur to their parents, and also perhaps because 
their teachers, finding no demand for it, do not bring 
the possibilities of an extended course before them as 
frequently as they are brought before children in better 
circumstances, 

The waste of brain power which results should be 
a matter of concern to the nation as a whole, Ele- 
mentary schools have a twofold function: to pick out 
children ability for further development 
elsewhere, and to discipline dhe remainder by vigorous 


exercises on a simple syllabus. Training may well be 
universal and compulsory ; but the spread of education 
in any real sense will always, I think, be restricted to 
those who have the capacity for higher development ; 
and the picking out of such children should be the first 
duty of the elementary schools. When exceptional 
children are found in the poorest of the schools—and 
ability is scattered broadcast—their further education 
is a matter of national economy. Their parents will 
lose, not gain, by continuing their child’s education 
beyond the elementary school limit ; they are, let us 
imagine, prepared to educate the ordinary child ; but 
they did not bargain for an exceptional child. Ex- 
ceptional ability is therefore a species of treasure trove 
and as such belongs to the State, just as in France the 
fifth or sixth child in a family is, I believe, offered a 
government post. Ifthe parents of exceptional children 
are called upon to bear the strain of their full education, 
they will be tempted to deny that the children are 
exceptional and to send them to work at fourteen to 
prove them ordinary. I think therefore that special 
attention should be paid to slum schools and that such 
brilliant children as are found in them should be given 
scholarships tenable at good but not expensive boarding- 
schools. If their home conditions are against them 
and are in particular likely to hamper them at a 
secondary day school, they must be given a fresh start 
elsewhere ; for they are of the intellectual aristocracy 
and from them will spring the thinkers and guides of 
democracy, since on leaving school they will not have 
the capital needed to enter the professions or the Civil 
Service. They return, I think, for the most part to 
the occupations of their fathers, brothers, cousins and 
neighbours, only with this difference: that they have 
acquired the point of view of classes other than their 
own and are able to appreciate and keep before them- 
selves ideals which have hitherto been the monopoly of 
others ; they form a connecting link between social 
strata; and fusion of this sort will be necessary if 
democracy is to be saved from destroying, in ignorance 
rather than in wrath, much that is worth preserving, 
along with much that merits destruction. 
I remain 
Yours faithfully, 
Frank J. ADKINS. 


A LOOK AHEAD IN POLITICS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—By the immutable law of the “‘ swing of the 
pendulum ”, the Unionist Party find themselves in a 
very different position from that of two years ago. The 
inevitable reaction set in almost immediately, and con- 
tinued with steady progress: till the more recent bye- 
elections leave no doubt as to which way public opinion 
is tending. Even the gifts of old-age pensions and 
cheap sugar have failed to stem the tide of dissatis- 
faction that threatens to overwhelm the Government, 
and as Radical members are becoming hysterical as 
their safe seats are slipping from under them, the hopes 
of the Opposition rise in proportion to their discom- 
fiture. The electorate having tried so-called Liberal- 
ism and found it wanting are now prepared to give 
Tariff Reform a trial, and, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of Free Importers to impress on all that Free 
Trade is a blessing specially designed by Providence 
for the benefit of these isles, the people are fast making 
up their minds to a great fiscal change ; unless one is 
much mistaken, the Unionist Party will soon find them- 
selves in a position to carry through their great 
programme. To win the votes and confidence of the 
electorate is one thing, to hold them a very different 
matter ; and as yet few of the Tariff Reformers appear 
to realise the vast magnitude of the undertaking they 
have embarked upon. Unlike the Liberals in 1900, 
Unionists will not come into power on the sins of their 

redecessors, but on a great constructive policy ; and 
if the party fondly imagine that all will be accomplished 
by putting back the “old gang in the old places” they 
are very much mistaken. At the last election the 
country showed with no uncertain voice the exact 
esteem in which it held the members of the late 
Administration, and it is folly to suppose that any 
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front bench constituted on those lines and of the same 
intellectual capacity could ever hope to introduce, far 
léss to pass, a really satisfactory Tariff Reform 
measure. If the whole cause is not to receive a great 
set-back, Unionists must put their house in order. 
It has been constantly urged from more than one 
quarter that the failure of the late Government was in 
part due to the entire lack of men of business ability 
and experience. Here we may surely learn a lesson 
from the past, while, unless we can produce in the rank 
and file a higher level of knowledge and skill in debate 
than is at present shown, any Tariff Reform Bill must 
fare badly at the hands of the powerful critics ranged 
on the other side, and have but a limited chance of 
being placed on the Statute Book. To restore real 
confidence in the party, the Cabinet must cease to be 
a coterie to which only those who have on the wedding 
garment are admitted, and however distasteful to a 
kindly chief to break up a nice little family circle it should 
not be beyond the moral courage of a strong leader. 
It is a common affliction among Ministers so to value 
their own individual powers as to feel that the nation 
could only dispense with their services at terrible 
sacrifice to itself. These views, it need hardly be said, 
are not shared by the man in the street ; he has grown 
so accustomed to see the interests of the country put 
on one side to gratify personal ambition, or make way 
for the claims of personal friendship, that he has 
become sceptical and suspicious of the motives of any 
party. Want of trust in those at the helm is disastrous 
to a Government and would be fatal to the cause of 
Tariff Reform, which above all things will need the 
whole-hearted confidence of its supporters in order to 
ensure the time necessary to its establishment and 
favourable working. Want of time is perhaps the 
greatest problem that faces any Minister of to-day. 
The nation is in so desperate a hurry for any and 
every reform that, in its anxiety to have a cut-and-dried 
policy in working order at five minutes’ notice, it is 
apt to prematurely wreck any scheme that does 
not at once produce the results anticipated. This 
is no mere bogey but a real danger; and we can 
hardly wonder, for the electorate have been so fed 
on promises, each party vieing with the other in the 
quantity and quality of the blessings they propose to 
shower on the bewildered voter, that he hardly knows 
how to choose between so many good things, and thus 
he runs from one to the other, carried away by every 
wind of doctrine. Tariff Reformers have not been 
behindhand, and the people have been led to expect, 
if not exactly the millennium, that something un- 
commonly like it will be the instant result of restoring 
Unionists to power. No doubt there will be a reaction 
from the present depression and a brighter outlook, 
but the danger is that long before such a fundamental 
change as that involving the establishment of our fiscal 
system on the new basis can be fully accomplished, 
the masses, not immediately receiving all those benefits 
to which they somewhat justly feel themselves entitled, 
will come to the conclusion that a lying spirit had 
been placed in the mouths of the prophets, and, dis- 
gusted at the non-fulfilment of their hopes, will fly to 
Socialism as a last resort. The fickleness of public 
opinion and the fleeting popularity of the chosen of the 
people are proverbial, and in order to gain time, which 
is absolutely necessary in dealing with so complicated 
a measure as Tariff Reform, it is indispensable that 
the electorate should feel absolute security in the 
judgment and capacity of their Ministers. A great 
responsibility rests with the Unionist party, and it will 
need all the enthusiasm, skill, steadfast purpose, and 
self-conviction of a strong leader ably and loyally sup- 
ported. Tariff Reform must come: it is essential to 
our commercial supremacy, even to our commercial 
existence ; but unless Unionists are prepared to make 
considerable sacrifices and show a far wider apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of the scope of their undertaking, 
they will hand over to the disintegrating forces of 


- Labour and the Trades Unions one of the finest oppor- 


tunities, one of the noblest ideals ever conceived for 
the prosperity of a great country and the consolidation 
of a great empire. 
Yours, 
Ex-M.P. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BOER WAR—THE END OF THE 
SECOND PHASE. 


‘*History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902.” 
Compiled by the Direction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Vol. III. With Case of Maps. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 21s. 


HE illness of Sir Frederick Maurice unfortunately 
deprived the writers of the Official History of the 
War of his admirable guidance in compiling this volume. 
It bears marks on almost every page of the absence 
of the strong guiding hand of an experienced military 
writer and the narrative is at places disconnected and 
bewildering and often lacking in proportion. It must 
be admitted that the task of the compiler was one of 
extraordinary difficulty. At all times it is perplexing to 
chronicle lucidly and connectedly the simultaneous opera- 
tions carried out by the several parts of an army. But 
it is one thing to write the official account of a Euro- 
pean campaign, where the movements of divisions and 
brigades are more often mentioned than those of 
battalions or batteries, another to record the de- 
sultory warfare of motley groups of men, each one 
belonging perhaps to a dozen different corps of British 
or Colonial regulars and irregulars, as well as the part 
taken by widely scattered guns of all calibres ranging 
from a 94-pounder to a Pom-Pom, mostly worked 
singly. Moreover, throughout the period covered by 
this volume—the advance from Bloemfontein until the 
end of Lord Roberts’ command—‘‘the front”, that 
is the general direction of the enemy, changed with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity every month and often every 
week, as the various bodies of troops were directed 
now here, now there, fronting every point of the com- 
pass in succession. Often during the war half-a- 
dozen independent bodies, composed of all.arms and 
operating from many widely scattered points, for 
example Kroonstad, Mafeking, Pretoria and Stander- 
ton, were directed or misdirected by Lord Roberts and 
his subordinates on other points, all at the same time ; 
and the various narratives of their syccesses and 
failures at places surge together and intermix in 
bewildering chaos and at others as suddenly break off 
and leave the reader perplexed as to what it all means 
and whither the force he has been accompanying in 
the spirit has gone. 

Students of strategy who hope to find in this 
volume proofs of the profound ‘‘ combinations” of 
Lord Roberts will, we fear, be sadly disappointed. The 
delightful fable of the marvellously ordered advance on 
a front of five hundred miles, with Roberts in the centre, 
Buller on the right connected by Ian Hamilton, and 
with Methuen and Hunter on the left, is somehow not 
exactly borne out by the inexorable facts here drily 
recorded. Instead of the well-ordered and carefully 
timed and executed movements of the text-book, we 
read how all was hurry and scurry and confusion, order 
and counter-order, interspersed with long and unac- 
countable delays. 

What does come out clearly is the marvellous success 
attained by Lord Roberts in so conducting war as to 
propagate and develop guerilla warfare. One of the 
most direful results of the unlucky selection of Pretoria, 
a geographical spot of small import, as the ‘‘ objective” 
of the war and the determination to get there somehow 
or anyhow, rather than to seek out and destroy the 
enemy, was the wonderful manner in which it agreed 
with the Boers’ traditions and desires. Thus, instead of 
sweeping the Orange Free State clear of its defenders, 
they were systematically pushed out of position after 
position and permitted to trickle back round each flank 
of the advancing British force, only to re-unite in its rear 
and when inclined recommence operations with renewed 
ardour. No better school for the training and develop- 
ment of guerillas on a big scale could well be devised. 
The compiler has striven with commendable prudence 
to avoid stirring up old strife by avoiding all criticism 
and omitting awkward facts which might revive dis- 
cussion; and he has patted both Lord Roberts and 
General Buller on the back in the vain hope of escaping 
the wrath of both the ‘‘ Roberts Ring ” and the *‘ Bold 
Bullerites”. 
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Setting aside the failure to arrange the complex 
narrative in a coherent manner, the individual accounts 
of the separate operations are often lucidly written and 
are at places, when read in conjunction with the 
excellent maps, vastly instructive. But they afford 
much sad reading, for they show how frequently men 
who perform good services to their country in war 
time meet with scant reward when peace comes and 
the military hierarchy once again, with the hard- 
thinking civil rulers of our army, select men for com- 
mands. To give an example. Few of the general 
public have ever heard of General Hutton save 
as one of many minor leaders. Yet readers of this 
volume will see what admirable work he often did 
as a brigadier in the field, notably at the passage of 
the Vet River as well as on many subsequent occasions. 
Yet he was but recently compulsorily retired, whilst 
other generals, whom it would be cruel to name, 
and whose chief recommendations were their over 
‘*cautious ” methods and consequent total failure as 
leaders of men, have been specially promoted and ad- 
vanced. Every soldier of repute knows them well and 
laughs bitterly, hoping he may never come under their 
command, save at Salisbury Plain. But it is all very 
wrong. 

The censure passed on General Colvile for his share 
in the disaster at Lindley would seem to have been 
somewhat questionable. This history shows how, in 
disregarding the danger in which sundry small detach- 
ments in his rear were placed, he kept his objective— 
to be at Heilbron on a certain day—ever before him. 
That events proved him to have committed a grave 
error in judgment is undeniable, but it is equally .so 
that he was guided in his unlucky decision by the 
recollection how Lord Roberts himself had repeatedly 
acted in a similar manner in similarly disquieting 
circumstances, and that in his case determination not 
to be distracted from his main object was ever held up 
to public approbation and approval. He also feared 
‘to dislocate possibly higher movements in which his 
own division was but a pawn’. And who shall say he 
was wrong? The chapter on the defence of Mafeking 
is excellent, and the good services done by Colonel 
Baden-Powell in that almost unique ‘‘ operation of 
war’’, for siege it was not, are set forth in their true 
value. It is all the more to be regretted that at the 
time, through love of popularity, the gallant officer 
should have obscured the real excellence of his work. 
There are many points which in this book do not 
receive the attention they merit. Thus, scant justice 
is done to the gallant defence of Colonel Hore’s 
force of Colonials at the Elands River, nor is it clearly 
shown as it should be how the losses and sufferings 
they so bravely endured were unnecessarily prolonged 
by the pitiful failure of more than one leader, anxious 
mot to dim his reputation by a possible reverse, to 
march to the sound of the guns and lend them a 
helping hand. 

The volume concludes with Lord Roberts’ dramatic 
Special Army Order bidding farewell to the troops on 
his departure from South Africa, in which he expresses 
his intention, when Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘to make 
the army of the United Kingdom as perfect as it is 
possible for an army to be”. How far that intention 
was fulfilléd must be left to history. 

All who are interested in the highly debatable 
question whether General Buller delayed his advance 
after the relief of Ladysmith, or whether Lord Roberts, 
by his explicit orders, paralysed his subordinates’ move- 
ments, should read Appendix VI., and note the difference 
in sense placed by the two leaders respectively upon the 
words ‘‘ to act strictly on the defensive ”. 


THE HERESY OF JOB. 

“The Heresy of Job.” By Francis Coutts. 

Inventions of William Blake. 
1907. 5s. 


With the 
London: Lane. 


“The Book of Job.” With an Introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton. London: Wellwood. 1907. 6s. 
A CROWD of jeering children play round the ash- 
heap which has accumulated outside an Eastern 
village.. On the mound lies Job, his features marred 


almost beyond recognition by loathsome disease. Oppo- 
site him sit his three friends. Seven days and seven 
nights they have watched, waiting for the sufferer to 
break silence. At last in a burst of passionate grief 
he curses the day of his birth. " 

So, after a mysterious prelude, opens the magnificent 
poem which is a riddle at once to scholars and philo- 
sophers. Neither Mr. Coutts nor Mr. Chesterton has 
much to say in their few pages of introductory matter 
on the composition of the poem. They do not attempt 
to solve the scholar’s riddle of its date, its piecemeal 
authorship, its original form, its subsequent additions. 
To them, as to us, the main interest lies in its meaning, 
and on this point both have suggestions to make 
which deserve the attention of all who are fascinated 
by the mystery of the poem. 

The Book of Job belongs to the world of Old Testa- 
ment ideas in its frank acceptance of the principle that 
human beings, like the forces of Nature, are instru- 
ments in God's hands for the accomplishment of His 
purpose. It belongs also to the world of modern ideas, 
because it puts the further questions: What is the 
Divine purpose? and Why, if evolution shapes the 
universe to higher ends, is the process accompanied by 
so much unmerited suffering ? 

The argument of the three friends is the conventional 
one—that Job must have sinned, because God is the 
incarnation of justice and Job is stricken with calamity. 
It is stated with the self-complacency of successful 
men, whose continued prosperity is regarded by the 
world and themselves as at once the symptom and the 
reward of virtue. They profess the mechanical view, 
sanctioned by the traditional claims of authority, that 
the government of the world can be justified and ex- 
plained on rational grounds by the evidence which it 
affords of consecutive purpose. But they do so be- 
cause, since God is all-powerful, it is more judicious to 
say that He is also good. They defend His dealings 
with men because it is the part of a fool to hold a 
brief against Omnipotence. Job pricks the bubble with 
the questions: ‘‘ Will ye speak wickedly for God? and 
talk deceitfully for him? Will ye accept his person ? 
will ye contend for God?” He taunts them with their 
servility in seeking to conciliate God with flattery as if 
He were some earthly despot. He derides their useless 
hypocrisy in pretending to picture a Being, who knows 
the secrets of their hearts, as they believed He would 
wish to be painted. To Job, on the contrary, the real 
blasphemy, the real impiety, is to bring anything except 
truth into the presence of the King of Truth. He 
honours God too greatly to curse Him and die. He 
knows instinctively that He must be just; yet he is 
conscious of no moral or ceremonial sin, unless indeed 
men, selected at random or for no intelligible reason, 
are singled out to attain God’s own standard of im- 
possible goodness and to be punished for their failure. 
He will not call himself a miserable sinner, if, he does 
not feel himself to be one. He cannot, therefore, 
accept the religious convention that vice is punished 
with calamity and virtue rewarded with prosperity. 
He rejects the orthodox explanation of the government 
of the world, denies the claims of authority, and 
demands a further revelation. God, and not he, is 
responsible for his sufferings. And as a protest of his 
innocence, with uplifted hands, he takes the great 
oath of clearing. 

The challenge is answered. A whirlwind heralds 
the approach of God, who ironically assumes a con- 
troversial equality with His defenders and accuser. 
Many questions had been asked by the disputants ; 
none is answered by God. On the contrary, harder 
riddles are propounded, deeper enigmas proposed. 
Scepticism is routed with its own weapons. The 
doubter is not bidden to cease from doubting; rather 
he is encouraged to doubt more and more widely, until, 
as it seems, he learns the hard lesson of doubting his 
own wisdom. With the same weapon the mechanical 
upholders of convention and authority are also put to 
flight. So far from the government of the world being 
capable of rational explanation, everything is shrouded 
in deeper mystery and plunged in a wilder unreason 
than God's advocates had ever realised. 

Neither out of the magnificent imagery nor. out of 
the great descriptive panorama of creation emerges 
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any solution of the mystery of unmerited suffering. 
Yet Job is comforted. Why? Here, as it seems to 
us, is the true problem of the poem. It cannot be, as 
we think, that the contemplation of the beauty and 
strength of Nature soothed the turbulence of his 
perplexed spirit. Men have, it is true, often felt the 
calming influence of converse with Nature, but not in 
troubles like those of Job. Nor does it seem to us 
possible that his comfort is the triumph of the reasoner 
who sees the superficial arguments of his adversaries 
confuted, their hypocrisy exposed, his own attitude 
commended. Dialectical victories bring nothing but 
a passing glow of satisfaction. Nor can it wholly be 
the assurance that he has a Vindicator in heaven, 
verified though it is by the Divine communication 
which his persistence has won. On this point Job never 
seems to have really doubted. 

Rather the explanation must be sought in the message 
itself. At first sight it only seems to emphasise the 
gloom of the world, and the inexplicable, inscrutable 
ways of its government. But there are brighter lights 
which relieve the darkness. The struggle for existence 
is hard and must at times appear unjust. Yet it was 
not only the beauty of creation which had inspired the 
morning stars to sing together and all the sons of God 
to shout for joy. It was their clear unclouded vision 
of some glorious future. The forces of Nature were 
terrible in their pitiless strength. Yet their power, in 
the time of trouble, was to be arrayed on the side of 
right in the day of battle and war—reserved for use in 
that Armageddon of the future when good shall finally 
conquer evil. The message in fact is an appeal to live 
and act in faith. It is this which lifts the poem out of 
the cold region of philosophy into the glowing atmo- 
sphere of religion. But it does so in a way which is at 
once at variance and in harmony with the spirit of the 
modern world. It is at variance because, in these days 
of commercial competition, men prefer the easy task of 
proving that prosperous men are good, and discard the 
more difficult task of helping good men to prosper. It 
is in harmony with the modern spirit, because it fosters 
in Job the reverence of conscientious science. He had 
been right to enquire, right to be true to himself, right 
to discard convention, right to protest against those 
claims of authority which he could not accept. But, 
after all, if we detect unity where there was apparent 
diversity, and exchange a small generalisation for a 
large one, we only substitute a great mystery for a 
little. Advance is indeed made. Our thoughts are 
lifted from what is petty and transitory and individual 
and exceptional to what is vast and permanent and 
typical and universal. We are the richer for the per- 
ception of the larger truth, though it is just as mys- 
terious to us as the smaller truth is to the child. Was 
it not Coleridge who said ‘‘ In wonder all philosophy 
begins, and in wonder it ends”? Children may look 
up to the sky with bewildered awe. The wisest man 
may know the sizes, the distances, thé chemical con- 
stituents of the stars, yet after all he can only say: 
‘““When I consider Thy heavens the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou hast 
ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the Son of Man that Thou so regardest Him?” 


A SELECTION OF VERSE. 


** Preludes and Romances.” By Francis William Bour- 
dillon. London: George Allen. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 
“The Dark Ages, and Other Poems.” By *L.” London: 
Longmans. 1908. 2s. 6d. 
“The Morning of Life.” By Augustus Ralli. London: 
Routledge. 1908. 5s. net. 
‘“‘A Modern Judas and other Rhymes.’ By E. Vincent. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 
R. F. W. BOURDILLON has written few things 
4 as good as the best of these ‘‘ Preludes and 
Romances”. His sweet verse was never more assured, 
his fancy richer, his feeling more ripe. The preludes 
are brief introductions which give a setting—either 
harmonious or contrasting—for the tale, by supposing 
it to be recited out of doors, on Beachy Head, at 


Pevensey Castle, at Hurstmonceux, or on Firle Beacon. 
These may recall Tennyson’s ‘‘The Epic”, but they 
are longer and more elaborate, and at least as happy. 
The romances themselves are supposed to be amplified 
from some medizval tales on a palimpsest, ‘‘ stories 
of non-religious savour and tales of human love”, 
written by a monk instead of ‘‘the moral example 
which he had been charged to compile”. The Latin is 
given to prove this unnecessary foundation for a set 
of charming tales. ‘‘The Choice of Adam” would 
have been a perfect thing had it been half as long. 
The Creator gives Adam’s spirit the choice between 
beast, bird and fish as a habitation, and he takes the 
beast as a safe mean. But it must be confessed that 
the Prelude has all but done justice to the root idea, in 
such lines as: 

‘* Aye, what loss is ours 
That Man, with all his thoughts and works and powers, 
Who might of wingéd kind have taken birth, 
Has risen among the beasts of middle earth. 
Glorious he were, if his long heritage, 
His ancestry of poet, hero, sage, 
His dreams, ambitions, raptures and desires, 
Had sprung and passed to him from eagle sires. . . . 


But Mr. Bourdillon’s sweetness is always tending to 
diffuseness, especially where he uses heroic couplets as 
in the ‘‘ Adam” and the ‘‘Chriseis”. ‘‘ The Debate 
of Venus and Mary”, written in stanzas of decasyllabic 
lines rhyming ababcc, is a well-arranged, dramatic in- 
terview between an image of the Virgin and a disinterred 
statue of the goddess. Venus pleads—ina voice “‘ softer 
than the first bird that wakes the morn”—that the 
natural delight of earth is hers and that the world is 
glad and made for happy things. The ‘* Mother mild” 
answers her cruel hopes for a perfect world with ‘‘ from 
the basest often may we see the best in due time born” 
and ‘‘ Who can judge perfection, himself imperfect ?” 
Mr. Bourdillon has all the softer charms of verse and 
an unusual power of luxuriant narrative, with ‘‘ Lamia”, 
perhaps, as a model, but he lacks genuine vision and 
intellectual structure. 

The fifty-five secular and religious poems in ‘‘ The 
Dark Ages” are well worth reading. For ‘‘L.” has 
a serious and sensitive mind, with many deep affections, 
and his composition is both skilful and painstaking. 
His pictures and thoughts related to travels in Ireland, 
the Highlands, Venice, Haarlem, Pavia, Florence, have 
usually a tincture of personality in comely words. He 
creates little, perhaps nothing; but when he praises 
the Middle Ages, contrasting ‘‘the airy octagon on 
Ely’s Hill” with the faith, 


‘* Where Gothic fronts of stone mask backs of ill-baked 
bricks 

And where the frothy fighting preacher fears, 

As peasants fear a wraith, 

His deacon’s frown or some just change in politics; .. .” 


or when he salutes the passing of the English gypsies, 
whose language he learnt in boyhood, or records his 
love of Nature or of Dante, or asks what Lethe must 
be passed 
‘* Ere we shall touch the jasper parapet, 
That God has set 
About His garden and the sea of glass. . .’ 


we feel that we are in the company of a genuine and 
cultured spirit that has a power of words deep enough 
to arrest us for a day. 

Mr. Ralli’s book consists of a prologue and eight 
tales supposed to be told by members of a party of 
worldlings out in the country, when 


**In his heart 
Each felt some far-off memory start 
And for the moment he forgot 
His days were numbered in that spot, 
That he must love these fields in vain, 
That by the roaring town again 
Reclaimed, ere a few suns had set, 
These simpler joys he must forget.” 


” 


The verse is now heroic couplets, now Spenserean 
stanzas, now ottava rima, now stanzas of seven deca- 
syllables rhyming ababbcc, but in every case line flows 
into line with terrible facility. There is nothing to 
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distinguish these sweetish, characterless lines from those 
of fialf a hundred other living men and women and 
children. Of dramatic quality, even of pictorial charm, 
there is practically nothing. Beautiful objects abound 
and beautiful words are applied to them, but that is 
far from saying that beauty is created. The verse is 
always a mere dress, more or less luxuriant, deliberately 
cast over unrealised thoughts and scenes which Mr. 
Ralli has believed to be fit subjects for lines of this 
kind : 


** Now all of gold the chariot was made, 
With gold it was embossed, with gold inlaid, 
And mystic signs were graven over all, 
And there were pictured rites symbolical. .. . 


” 


But we never get away from the feeling of dress, of 
verbosity in fact. 

Mr. Vincent is so bad a judge of his own work that 
only a very careful reader will reach the good in it. 
With sublime indifference or false judgment he puts 
first a perfectly ridiculous set of stanzas to his watch. 
And everywhere his style is singularly lacking in charm. 
It is jaunty yet cumbrous, and capable of concealing 
a great deal of virtue. Virtue there undoubtedly is, 
diffused about the book in short and long poems, never 
finding expression in a good stanza or even a good 
single line, but there nevertheless—in his address ‘‘ To 
a Drooping Ash Tree” for example, in his ‘‘ Dead”, 
in ‘‘ A Blind Hunchback”, even in ‘‘ If I were a Man”. 
‘*A Modern Judas”, too, a monologue in heroic couplets, 
has some quite pleasing narrative in a humble style. 
Crabbe is a master whom he would do well to follow 
more. If he should do so, he might well raise himself 
above the scores whom he cannot hope to rival in the 
composition of sweet-sounding nothings. 


A FAMILY FARRAGO. 


The House of Cornwall."’ By the Right Hon. CecilG.S., 
4th Ear) of Liverpool, and Compton Reade. Hereford: 
Jakeman and Carver. 1908. 


| title-page of this volume states that the late 
Earl of Liverpool, better known to genealogists as 
Lord Hawkesbury and first, not fourth, Earl of the 
present creation, is joint author of the work. We learn 
however from the preface that for the design and 
construction of the work Mr. Reade is solely responsible. 
A family history complete in detail, and nevertheless 
interesting to general readers, is perhaps the most 
difficult work in literature; few men can accomplish 
it, and Mr. Compton Reade is assuredly not one of 
the few. If this volume was to be published, and not 
merely printed for private circulation, it should have 
been often revised and greatly condensed. Reluctant as 
we are to criticise a labour of love (for a genealogical 


work is little else) we cannot avoid irritation at a. 


vast collection of notes, strung together without art, 
and with few facilities for verification. 

Reviewers are requested to note that the work is 
‘* partly historical”, especially as regards Mr. Compton 
Reade’s essay on Richard Earl of Cornwall and Lord 
Fanhope. After an Introduction on the Devolution of 
the Earldom—not an apt expression as applicable to a 
succession of creations—we reach a chapter on Richard 
King of the Romans, destitute of any sign of original 
research or reference to authority. Other searchers 
who quote records are relied on, and we suppose 
Matthew Paris is Mr. ‘Reade’s guide, but for all that 
appears this historical essay emanates from the author's 
brain. On his authority and no other we learn for 
example that ‘‘Camelford was made a free borough 
with a Market every Friday and a Fair on the festival 
of St. Swithun”. The student of history looks for signs 
that the biographer of a thirteenth-century character is 
inspired by the spirit of his period. Eart Richard King 
of the Romans, renowned crusader and conspicuous 
statesman, isa hero who might challenge Count Robert 
of Paris or David Earl of Huntingdon. The description 
of such a career by a great novelist should not be too 
closely examined, but when romance is excluded anda 


dry treatise substituted, let us. at least feel confident 
that our author uses accurate language. Earl Richard 
obtained licence to amerce his tenants ; the Emperor of 
Constantinople visited England in the hope of obtaining 
largesse. And then the bathos! Earl Richard was 
one of those who ‘‘lifted the Royal infant (Edward I.) 
from the Font, an indirect evidence of baptism by 
immersion”. Henry having interfered for reasons of 
State with a proposal of the Emperor which “jars with 
the ordinary canons of good feeling”, it may be 
conjectured that the ‘* King’s Embargo ” could not have 
gratified his brother. Serious comment is hopeless ; 
one must measure the historical accuracy of the author 
by the inaccuracy of his language. 

Mr. Reade proceeds to discuss the legitimacy of the 
Earl’s issue. In respect of the ancestor of the 
Cornwall family, he reluctantly reaches the right con— 
clusion, but that Richard de Cornwall could be lawful 
son of Richard de Plantagenet, and yet unable in his 
turn to inherit his father’s Earldom, would seem to 
most men ipso facto impossible. The argument, how- 
ever, enables Mr. Reade to suggest that the Earldom 
was held ‘‘ by Investiture, i.e. by gift of the reigning 
Sovereign and at his pleasure, not by any right of 
succession”. What the author means we are unable to 
imagine ; but in fact the Earldom was confirmed by 
Convention 28 H. III. to Richard and his heirs, 
discussed by the Committee of the House of Lords 
on the dignity of a peer of the realm (3rd Report) and 
thence quoted by Mr. Palmer. The suggestion is there- 
fore an unfortunate proof that as an historian Mr. Reade 
cannot in respect of peerage law be considered an 
authority. 

To write an account of Lord Fanhope was not so 
difficult. Sir John Cornwall was a distinguished repre~ 
sentative of the concluding period of chivalry. We are 
told that his mother was niece to the Duke of 
Brittany, but without the evidence being stated. He 
was called the ‘‘ Green Knight” because, according 
Mr. Reade, he was born at sea on the green waves of 
the Channel. Again no authority ; and if the alleged 
fact that he was baptized at Marazion is proveable, it is 
not easy to understand why he was born ‘*‘ about 1364”. 

His prowess in the lists was such that Elizabeth, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, sister of Henry IV., and 
widow of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, obtained 
leave to marry him. The Duke was beheaded in 1400, 
and we therefore at once searched for the date of the 
tournament, but no date is given and no reference to. 
record of the fact of any tournament. 

However, there was such a marriage, and Sir John 
became a Knight of the Garter and a peer. He dis- 
tinguished himself again at Agincourt, and took the 
Count of Vendome prisoner. He died without issue in 
1443, and we are given his portrait, painted nearly a 
century later, for some reason not explained. He was 
certainly a personage of whom any family must be 
proud. 

The various families of the name Cornwall are traced 
in great detail and with abundant information and 
many pedigrees of allied families. All this is of use to 
genealogists, more especially to those who believe 
everything they see in print, and probably the pedigrees 
are substantially true. The principal family was that 
of the Barons of Burford, now represented by Colonel 
Cornwall Legh as heir of line, possessor of many 
ancient deeds—not examined by Mr. Reade. 

The Berrington line produced a Speaker of the 
House of Commons, whose death is recorded in an 
extraordinary entry in the Register of S. Cross, 
Winchester, of a character tending to destroy the value 
of such registers as evidence. This line also produced 
a Bishop of Worcester, whose rapid preferment is 
attributed to the Earl of Liverpool and Lord Sidmouth. 
As, however, he married the cousin and sister-in-law of 
the Marquess of Abercorn, those familiar with the com- 

anions of the Prince Regent will suspect a stronger’ 
interest than these peers possessed. 

The volume is handsome, very well printed, and 
there are several excellent portraits, the custody of 
which should have been fully stated. Mr. Reade has 
worked hard, and could, without much additional 
labour, have added greatly, by means of marginal 
notes, to the historical value of his book. 
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NOVELS. 
Nights.” By Victoria Cross. London: Long. 
1908. 6s. 


French novels are sometimes vicious, but they are 
often amusing. In the five dreary nights devoted by 
Victoria Cross to the practice of the unmentionable, it 
would be hard to say whether depravity or dulness is 
the predominant quality. We are sure that the lady— 
for so we are informed she is—writes these books with 
the intention of shocking us. But we only yawned and 
washed a nasty taste out of our mouth with a whisky 
and soda, for there is neither plot nor characterisation, 
and for incident an impossible murder. The hero is an 
unspeakable blackguard, and of the heroine we can 
only say, as Dr. Johnson said of a gallant dame of 
Boswell’s acquaintance, ‘‘ Sir, I think your lady is very 
fit for a brothel”. 


“ Tables of Stone.” By Harold Begbie. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1908. 6s. 


Mr. Begbie’s hero is a young man from the country 
whose remarkable simplicity engages the amused 
attention of fashionable people in London, with the 
result that he is launched by means of a tutorship on a 
successful career as a social philosopher. Having by 
somewhat unsportsmanlike means obtained the hand of 
a girl immeasurably his superior, a musical genius, 
daughter of an important politician and county mag- 
nate, he proceeds to break her heart by his colossal 
priggishness and egoism. Mr. Begbie, if we under- 
stand him, considers his John Diver a monstrously 
fine fellow, but has been#so unwary as to describe in 
some detail the new and original philosophy by which 
Diver gets a European reputation. The story, treating 
as it does great themes with shallow fluency, will 
certainly be labelled ‘‘thoughtful” by the host of 
people (worthy souls who have made England what 
she is and will never allow her to be anything better, 
so far as matters of. the intellect are concerned) who 
believe that a novel of this type can give the gist of a 
sound system of metaphysics, with a love story thrown 
in, and thus in an hour or two put them on a level 
with the serious student and leave them unwearied by 
the unwonted mental exercise. But this anesthetic 
method of acquiring wisdom is much too deeply rooted 
to be shaken by criticism, and if we tell these worthy 
folk that Mr. Begbie has grasped neither the tone of 
the political society which he endeavours to portray, 
nor the character of the supra-mundane problems which 
he handles so glibly, they will not believe us. 


‘*Clementina’s Highwayman.” By R. N. Stephens and 
G.H. Westley. London : Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 6s. 


This is a meritorious piece of work. The series of 
events which make Clementina’s lover her highwayman 
as well are in themselves exciting, and their power to 
excite is enhanced by the fact that they do not over- 
strain our sense of probability. One special pitfall of 
romantic fiction is thus avoided. The period is the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Here a second 
pitfall has been successfully shunned. For while many 
people who try to reproduce the conversational tone of 
that day appear to think they have done it by the use 
of an occasional ‘‘ zounds” or the substitution of ‘‘ an” 
for ‘‘if”, the authors of ‘‘ Clementina’s Highwayman ” 
have clearly equipped themselves for their task by 
reading widely in the literature of the time. It is not 
only the setting of the story—London lodgings, way- 
side inns and gambling hells—but also the natural, easy 
and often witty dialogue which sends our thoughts 
back to the history of Tom Jones or Captain Booth. 
It is true that a few current phrases have managed to 
creep in. This is a pity; but the fact remains that 
the story as a whole has caught much of the style 
and spirit of Henry Fielding’s novels. 


“Condemned to Death: a Novel.” By John Eyre. 

London: Ouseley. 1908. 6s. 
Mr. Eyre, disliking capital punishment, writes a 
ao in which an innocent man is sentenced to be 
hanged, and would have been hanged if the drop had 
ed properly. This climax suggests that a famous 


remark of Jowett’s about the powers of a Judge is not 
true without qualification. We doubt whether it was 
worth while to write a novel merely to emphasise the 
obvious fact that capital punishment prevents the 
remedying of a judicial blunder, and our doubt is not 
removed by the character of the novel. There are too 
many coincidences and mysterious women and missing 
heirs, and ‘the dialogue i is monotonously melodramatic. 
To take a small instance of the devices on which Mr. 
Eyre relies, he asks us to believe that a London busi- 
ness man, anxious to marry his daughter to the eldest 
son of an Irish peer (whom he looks up promptly in the 
‘* Peerage”), could fail to recognise that peer’s title 
when he comes into contact with him. Many English 
people are very stupid about Scotch and Irish names, 
but the prospect of a great match for a daughter would 
surely sharpen the wits of an ambitious bourgeois. 


“The Duke's Motto.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy: 
London: Methuen. 1908. 6s. 


It is patent, to use Mr. McCarthy’s favourite word, 
that this ‘‘ melodrama”, as he calls it in his prefatorial 
address to M. Sardou, has been very hastily and care- 
lessly constructed. As it now stands, it would be even 
more impossible as a play than as a novel. We do not 
envy the actor-manager who has to reproduce the 
astonishing acrobatic feats and superhuman swords- 
manship of Lagardére, to say nothing of his powers of 
mimicry and counterfeit. Mr. McCarthy would have 
done well, before printing his dedication in French, to 
have taken a little advice as to his grammar, and saved 
himself from the blunder in ‘‘le dernier de plusieurs 
mélodrames anglaises”’. 


‘*The Marquis and Pamela.” By Edward H. Cooper. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1908. 6s. 


‘*The Marquis and Pamela” is a bad imitation or 
rather caricature of the Ouida novel of the ‘eighties, and 
is apparently, since one of the characters refers to 
Disraeli as a contemporary, placed in the same period. 
It is a very crude, garish specimen of the racing nog 
novel, a picture of fast aristocratic life drawn by a 
novelist who always lavishes titles on his characters. 
We remember that in one of his novels he calls the 
nephew of a duke ‘‘ Lord George Merivale pif and the 
grand-nephew “the Hon. Dudley Merivale” 
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LONDON, EDINBURCH & CLASCOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


THE COMPANY TRANSACTS 
Life Assurance in all its Branches ; 
Personal Accident and Domestic Servants’ In- 
surance; and 
Industrial Assurance, Children’s and Old Age 
Endowment Assurances. 


The Progress of - Company can be seen from the following figures :— 
Year. remium Income. Assurance Funds. 


1887 104,128 46,7 
1897 307,951 173, 
1907 579,744 913,671 


Young Men of Supe and integrity will find an Agency with the L. E. & G. 
offers great opportunities for promotion. 
Head Office Apply THOS. NEILL, 


Euston Square, Lonpon. General Manager, 

The Oldest Scottish Office. Estd. 1805, 
CALEDONIAN ‘Company. 
COMPANY. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSURANCES GRANTED With or Without Medica! Examination 
ON EXCEPTIONALLY LIBERAL TERMS. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Undoubted Secyrity. Moderate Premiums, 
Loeses Promptly Setticd. Surveys Free of Charge. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. BURGLARY. 
Prospectuses will be sent on application. 


Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London Offices : 
82 Kinc Srt., E.C.; anp 14 WATERLOO Pace, Patt Matt, S.W. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 

FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES, &c., on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


EstD. A.D. 1717. 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
Accidents. Burglary. 
EMPLOYERS’ RISKS. 


Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 

\\) Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Branch: 44 PALL MALL, S.W, 


Apply for further information to 
Governor, SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 


ESTD. 1835. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Mutual Life Assurance. 


Surplus Profits £834,000 for 5 years 
ending 20th November, 1907. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Established 1866. 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES. 


Total Funds exceed £2,000,000. 
Claims Paid exceed £5,800,000. 


The Britannic” Scheme is simplicity 
e 


Particulars and Copies of Prospectus ‘‘To Abolish Rents” may be obtained 
from any of the 5,000 local Representatives of the Company, or from 
S. J. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSURANCE CO. 


ATLA LTD. 


Heap OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY 
CENTENARY YEAR 1908. 

Subscribed Capital - - - - £2,200,000 
Funds 31st December, 1906 - - £2,589,855 

Total - - - £4,789,855 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAMUEL J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


COUNTY Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident & Disease, 
OFFICE Workmen’s Compensation, 
7 Domestic Servants, 
co recent Third Party, 
AND Burglary, 


14 CORNHILL, E.c., Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Full particulars on application to the Head OGice, Branches and Agénts 
of the Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F, G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 4} MILLIONS. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET (monficn‘‘tiouse), LONDON, £.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 
‘ How to Provide for 
Children’s Education.” 


No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


RR Oo Y A COMPANY, Ltd. 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. BURGLARY. 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { tombard LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME at 3ist December 1906 - £4,662,805 
TOTAL FUNDS - - + = £13,512,807 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


General Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Accident Department—R. W, THOMPSON, Manager. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Founded 1830. Funds, 2} Millions, 


BONUS YEAR IMMEDIATE ENTRANTS 
1908 PARTICIPATE. 


A New Scheme for Children. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INSURANCE 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £67,000,000. 
ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims Paid, 25,400,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


“* The Origin of a Land Flora.” By F. 0. Bower, Regius 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. London: Macmillan. 
1908. 18s. net. 

Within the limits of a short and non-technical note it is 
not possible to do more than indicate the wide scope of this 
book, perhaps the most important contribution to the theoretical 
side of botany during the present generation. Starting with 
the hypothesis that the origin of our present land flora is to be 
‘found in an aquatic ancestry, the author’s main object is to 
-ascertain to what extent the life histories of the higher plants 
justify such an assumption, and to trace as far as possible the 
methods by which aquatic plants specialised themselyes in 
order to attain a land habit. Thus Professor Bower makes a 
comparative study of plants from the point of view of descent, 
though, as he says, “conclusions as to descent are at best the 
result of a balancing of probabilities”. The book begins with 
an elaborate and reasoned statement of the working hypothesis, 
which is followed by a detailed statement of the facts bearing 
on the theory, and in its turn by a general discussion of the 
whole position and a summary of the chief phyletic and 
morphological conclusions reached. Much of the argument 
depends on the changes in the balance of the two generations, 
sexual and neuter, in plants. In our usual flowering plants 
the sexual. generation is represented only by the pollen 
grain and the embryo sac; the growing plant as we see 
it being the alternating neuter generation, which may by 
division give rise to thousands of individuals and live on 
for an indefinite time. In mosses and liverworts, on the 
other hand, it is the sexual generation that is mainly in evi- 
dence, the little capsule only of a moss being the neuter 
generation, and therefore the botanical uivalent of, for 
mstance, a forest tree. The view here taken is that the neuter 
‘generation, or sporophyte, originated from the pre-existent 
sexual generation. While recognising that the evidence from 
“the fossilised remains of plants must of necessity be limited, 
full use has been made of such of the recent work on fossil 
.botany as bears upon the matter under discussion. The 
second part of the book deals in some detail with the charac- 
ters of the neuter generation in various groups of plants and 
contains.a specially useful chapter comparing and reviewing 
the large group of the ferns. The book is well illustrated and 
clearly written, and whatever may be the ultimate reception of 
Professor Bower's theories,the work will remain valuable as 
gathering together under one point of view much detached 
information and speculation. 


“German Education Past and Present.” By Friedrich Paulsen. 
Translated by T. Lorenz. London: Fisher Unwin. 1908. 
5s. net. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the value and authority of 
this book is to state that it was originally intended by Professor 
Paulsen for German readers. Books on German education by 
Englishmen generally bear on their faces the marks of painfully 
acquired information imperfectly assimilated and imparted 
to readers who cannot judge whether the author is talking 
nonsense or not. The object mostly appears to be to 
praise extravagantly everything German and to make us 
-ashamed of everything English ‘by contrast. Usually, too, 
books on education are arid, tedious, and pedantic. Professor 
Paulsen’s book is the antithesis of all this ; and with him the 
history of education is the history of the general progress of 
the inner life of nations. The educational system is always 
the expression of the life of the age. As one system succeeds 
another the change corresponds to developments in political, 
social, theological and scientific ideas. Western Europe having 
in its broad features gone through the same historic meta- 
morphosis, we find that the changes in Germany have corre- 
sponded with those in our own country. Professor Paulsen 
sketches successively in a style that is never dull the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance and the Reformation, the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the nineteenth century with their 
varying intellectual, ethical, spiritual aiid material conditions, 
as the milieu in which the various educational systems arose. 
With the same historical antecedents it is instructive to note 
how in essentials the conditions of education are very similar 
in Germany and in England. There are the same questions 
as to secular and religious teaching, there are the adherents 
of classicism and modernism, of the humanities and science, 
the same difficulties of adjusting their proper relations, there 
are the opponents and the advocates of the higher education of 
girls and women. In short all our problems are still unsettled 
in Germany, and there is no finality about the offered solutions. 
Professor Paulsen’s work is admirable, and the translation reads 
like an English original. 


‘“ Anstralia,” by W. H. Lang; “‘ Outposts of Empire,” by John 


There is no lack of material for this series of stories of the 
Empise, and, served up with the aid of a jittle imagination and 
many coloured pictures, each volume contains enough inci- 
‘dent, vividly illustrated, to appeal to the readers of Henty and 
Kingston and “Ballantyne the brave”. Mr. W. H. Lang, 


though apparently always conscious that he is writing for the 
young, has done Australia well. There are touches of geology, 
ethnology and mythology about his chapters which serve to 
leaven the purely adventurous side of his narrative. The 
doings of the early settlers and explorers, of convict, colonist 
and bushranger, are described by one who has an irrepressible 
love of Australia, “a great gem, flashing in the Crown of the 
King”. To him Australia has only one drawback—want of 
water, but that she is making good by means of artesian boring. 
In the hands of a youth who is wondering what he will do in 
the world, it is quite easy to imagine that the book may set him 
longing for a chance in Australia, where perhaps he might 
not share Mr. Lang’s enthusiasm. Mr. John Lang’s “ Outposts 
of Empire” is a frank endeavour to extract from their history 
some of the romance with which Gibraltar and Malta, Panama, 
the West Indies and British Guiana are saturated. He has 
read up his subject industriously ; his pages are crowded with 
incident, and we find ourselves occasionally catching our breath 
at the relation of some dare-devil enterprise which went to the 
building up of Empire and sea power. 


‘“‘Everyman’s Library.” London: Dent. 
volume. 

Notable in the new batch of Messrs. Dent’s Library 
is Francis Parkman’s “Montcalm and Wolfe”. It appears 
opportunely for those who would have in an inexpensive form 
the best history yet written of the duel which ended on the 
Plains of Abraham, about which we shall inevitably hear much 
in the next two months. Mr. Thomas Seccombe writes an 
introduction which explains the part “‘ Montcalm and Wolfe” 
had in the carrying out of Parkman’s great scheme of history, 
covering the struggle for supremacy in America between France 
and England. The book, as Mr. Seccombe says, was generally 
regarded as Parkman’s best, as it certainly was his favourite. 
In it there is all the enthusiasm, all the picturesqueness and 
ease of style, without the redundancy and the generalisations 
of Parkman’s earlier work. Mr. Seccombe seems inclined to 
think that Montcalm is a little overdrawn, an opinion which is 
not new ; but when we remember the difficulties, the corruption 
on the one hand, the pretence on the other, against which 
Montcalm had to contend whilst holding his own against Wolfe, 
it is impossible not to feel that he was cast in heroic mould. 
The new volumes in the Library also include Benjamin 
Franklin’s Autobiography and “ some account of his later life, 
principally in relation to the history of his time, by W. 
Macdonald”. Franklin’s career covered so much that was 
essential in the break-up of French power in America and the 
revolt of the colonists which followed that just now his memoirs 
in the complete and authentic form of Messrs. Dent’s edition 
will be read with special interest. 


“The Diary of a Looker On.” 
Nash. 1908. 7s. 6d. 

Impressions of the hour utilised as occasions arise in the 
columns of journals and periodicals. This is the author's 
description of these little essays of criticism of paintings and 
books, sojournings in Continental cities and places, or in 
English country places or London. They have been already 
published in various periodicals, and probably have attracted 
the attention of many readers by their literary deftness and the 
pleasant cleverness of the light essayist who finds subjects for 
humour, satire, pathos and criticism in all his experiences of 
ordinary every-day life, and who sees pictures and reads books 
with just a little more knowledge and appreciation than the 
ordinary reader. Ina book the result is a pleasant medley, 
defying arrangement on any other plan than that adopted by 
the writer : a diary throughout the year with no more season- 
able implication than the quite casual circumstance that 
the various pieces were written in the months under which 
they are ranged. . The reader who has rather a high standard 
of reading and takes a serious view about wasting time over 
ephemeral literary trifles will think that Mr. Hind’s lookings on 
at life are bright, clever features for the diurnal paper, and 
quite a relief from stodgy newspaper articles. But he will 
rather wonder why they should be put before him again as if 
he must desire to’recall them and as if Mr. Hind’s personality 
had impressed them with permanent value. 


‘Welsh Political and Educational Leaders in the Victorian Era.’’ 
Edited by J. Vyrnwy Morgan. London: Nisbet. 1908. 16s. 

In this very substantial volume are the biographies of some 
sixty notable Welshmen and quite a gallery of photographs. 
A good number of them are special articles written with con- 
siderable care and skill ; others are merely a few lines of barest 
biographical detail. It is'rather surprising to find that Mr. 
Lloyd George is amongst the number so summarily dismissed. 
But we gather from the editor’s introduction, in which the 
Church question and the national question are vigorously dis- 
cussed, that Mr. Lloyd George is not persona grata with the 
editor. The mysteries of Welsh politics and ecclesiasticism 


1908. is. net per 


By C. Lewis Hind. London: 


are not for those who are not imbued with the Welsh traditions, 
but we can see enough in the book to know that it contains 
matter of great interest to Welshmen. The interest is probably 
to them great in proportion to the more local characteristics of 
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{ Important Present Sale of 12,850 Dozen of an 


UNIQUE 
OLD WHISKY 


Of superb unsurpassed quality— 
_ great age and unequalled value. 


ALEX. FERGUSON & CO.’S 


About 20 YEARS old 


“Liqueur Spécialité” 


in old-fashioned dumpty bottles at the remarkable price of 


—— UNEQUALLED 
VALUE. 


Allowance 1s. Doz. on 6 Doz. and upwards 
tf forwaraed direct from Bond in Scotland. 


For Export out of Bond 21/- per dozen 
Free on Board Export Ship. 


Originating from the famous Stocks of the late 
Company, ‘‘ Alex. Ferguson & Co,, Ltd.,” taken 
over (a large part having been in. Bankers’ hands) 
at practically Bankers’ advances, and far 
below its value—and since ascertained to 
contain in the blend the famous * Ben 
Nevis” Whisky, 27 years old, and similar 
high-class makes, averaging about 20 years, 
— to high-class Clubs, and distin- 
uished Commanders in the Army and 


Mt avy. Numerous letters expressing great- 


est appreciation. 


FERGUSON 


| The whole Stock of this Whisky and 
| Sole Rights of the Brand acquired 
by, and all Orders to be sent to 


| EHRMANN 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESS, 


43,44 & 47 Finsbury Sq., 
E.C. 


Publishers of the ‘‘ Pink List” (entered Stationers’ Hall), 
obtainable free on application, giving lowest current Wholesale 
Market Prices of all Notable Brands. 


“ee 


ORDER FORM. Please Forward 
dozen Ferguson's 20 years old Whisky at 39s. 


d. 


(S.R.) For which Cheque Is eno osed. 
Adé@ress Town 


** Lancet’ and ‘ British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 


G. B.” Opinions post free. 
DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complaints, 
for Rheumatism & Gout 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


Texucrams ; DIABETES, LONDON." 
TsLEPHONE 2838 LONDON WALL, 


EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and 
it is certain that that aspiration is fulfilled time 
and again by those who have found the method 
best suited to their means, their knowledge, 
their opportunities, and their temperaments. 

Some investors like to be constantly active 
and watchful, while others are more passive, or 
have not the opportunity to be nimble; some 
prefer to pay in full for their Stock if they 
have the eapital, while others would not if they 
could, and others yet again have not the neces- 
sary knowledge. 

A book might be written on the subject of all 
the little variations and their influences on suc- 
cessful investment, but here we need not do more 
than touch lightly on the subject. We can only 
say that everyone—with means either large or 
small, knowledge great or little, opportunities 
many or few—can find a method nowadays by 
which he (or she) can successfully enter into 
Stock Exchange Investments. 

The CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (which 
was established in 1893), will send descriptive 
booklet, with Finance weekly for six months 
free of charge, to every applicant mentioning 
the Saturday Review, and will afford full and 
simple explanation, with suggestions as to the 
best method to be pursued. 


Write to the Manager, 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EARL’S COURT 
UNGARIAN EXHIBITION 


OreN 11 A.M. TO 11 P.M. ADMISSION 1s. 

Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF HUNGARIAN ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES. 

Steiner's Hungarian Cadet Band. 

Gustav Racz’s Tzigane Orchestra. 

And English Military Bands. 

IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 

AMERICA’S UNIQUE ATTRACTION. 

THE BOSTOCK ARENA. 
Performances at 2.30, 4.30, 7.30, amd 9.30. 

Reserved seats, 13. to 35. 
NOTE.—THE JUNGLE OPEN FROM : p.m. 
“CONSUL” AT HOME!!! 
U MUST “TURTLE”!!! 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM. FREE!!! 
GREAT ICE CAVERNS. BALLOONING. 
AUTO RAIL. WORKING COAL MINE. 
SUBMARINE. AVERNUS WHEEL. 
Collins's Circus, Helter Skelter, Switchback, and a Thousand-and-oae 
Attractions. Illuminated Gardens, a Fairyland, as usual. 
Wet or Dry. Hot or Cold. Always a delight. 
Restavrant and Lager Beer Halli. 


ADMISSION 6d, 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW, 
OLYMPIA, JUNE 18-27. 


SEATS can now be booked at the Official Box Office, 48 OLD 
Bonp Srreet, W.; and the usual Agents, 
General Offices, 12 HANOVER SQUARE, W., where 


Applications for Exhibition Stand Spaces can be received. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES 


COCKROACHES CLEARED WITH BLATTIS, 
the Union Cockroach Paste. 

Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed a plague of them at 
Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 


Tins, 1/8, 2/8, 4/6, post free. 


Sheffield. 
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the subjects of these biographies. In this respect we imagine 
there is much similarity between Welshmen and Irishmen and 
Scotsmen. But there are Welshmen on the bigger scale whose 
biographies are found here. We may mention that of Bishop 
Thirlwall, Dean Vaughan, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and 
several others ; and Mr. Arthur Price has written with literary 
grace the sketch of Thomas Davis, who was not a Welshman 
but an Irishman, and that of Thomas Ellis, the gifted young 
Welshman whose ability and character in his short life so 
deeply impressed all parties. 

“Life and Letters of Robert Browning.” Dy Wise. Sutherland 


1908. 

Formally this book is a new edition of Mrs. Sutherland Or’s 
well-known work published in 1891. Since then the materials 
have greatly increased, and the object of this edition is to 
imcorporate this new matter and to make such corrections, 
additions and revisions as seemed to be necessary. The 
character of the biography depended, as Mr. Kenyon points 
out, on the distinctive fact that Mrs. Orr enjoyed the poet’s 
oe and was well acquainted with him and his surround- 
ings. That is a claim which very soon nobody will be able to 
make. Literary criticisms are many, and Browning’s work 
is for the judgment of posterity. For us the personality is 
the or eae note of biography, and Mrs. Orr’s work is best 
retaine 


“Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century.” 2 vols. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1908. 5s. each net. 

These essays are edited by Professor ]. E. Spingarn, of the 
Columbia University. The aim of the work is the collection 
of all the material, except the writings of Dryden, for a thorough 
study of the development of English criticism in the seventeenth 
century, with annotation and comment to make this develop- 
ment more intelligible. Besides this, Professor Spingarn writes 
by way of Introduction to the two volumes a learned dissertation 
on the history of formal criticism in Europe from the later 
Renaissance. The essays reprinted extend from Bacon’s “ Ad- 
vancement of Learning” in 1605 to “An Essay on Translated 
Verse” in 1684 by the Earl of Koscommon ; and there is also 
an Appendix containing Letters of Evelyn to Sir Peter Wycke 
and to Pepys in 1685 and 1689. Many of them are famous 
prefaces to the works of great poets, and the whole forms a 
collection of great interest and value. 


For this Week's Books see pages 736 and 738. 


Blue and Silver Label 


House Est*. 1715, 


BUCHANAN 


“BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE 


MORE NUTRITIOUS 
ORDINARY COCOA 


S= CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


inImaking, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


RHEUMATISM, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 
WESTON & WESTALL, Lta., 
(Dep. B.) 16 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


G GROU 


R 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
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vory Handle ... $4. ther Case 2is, 
Kropp OUPLEX STROP Paste .. 64d, 
Wholesale : Co., Lonpon, W. 
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MAPLE & CO 


SPECIALISTS 
COMFORTABLE 
CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD’ 


LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME 1E_CARGON). 


THE OLD MASTERS. Seem | the | Principal National Collections, in- 
nent ag the Fotiogal Gallery, London ; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 
ODER numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Ro os 
> the the Walker Art Gallery, the 

BOLT Selebr lebrated ANIMAL ST 
Life; also BinDs, REPTILES, &c. The exclusive copyright of 
oe ary pe  Conpnty: Many hundreds of subjects, size about 12 in. by 

REID'S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., from Nature. 
A large selection of these attractive artistic reproductions in various sizes, 

in Permanent Carbon. 

& AND ORAWINGS by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, 
DU RER MERYON 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 


Full particulars of all the C. ompany’ s publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 
EN LORGED EDITION, ee Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint) 
Blocks of Notable ‘Autotypes. For conv of the Publications are} 
arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT ae at 


24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
14-22 VICTORIA \ ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon bm Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys (17 to 19) pref Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French and German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for Londoa 


University Examinations, al and Medical Retieigesin Responsions, 
Previous other Eeaminatioos For apply Kern, B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Lane. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
1 HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its branches, 
Musical and Art students received. H: ic taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScuHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. ~~; 
advantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL'S count SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE. 
MEN’S. DAUGHTERS. ividual teaching in 
Languages a pane = Entire charge.—Principal, Miss 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Olid-established. Four 
governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 


subject. Music 
UNT. 


P & Oo. COMPANY'S EMDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


. ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, ” CEYLON, “STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New 


P. & O. CHEM TICKETS, CRUISES and 


D THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 


cooly at 122 treet, E.C., or Avenue, W.C., 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.; ANDERSON, & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Lonpon. 


For P. apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service London Southampton 
* WALMER CASTLE Royal Mail _ une 6 
§ TINTAGEL CASTLE | Intermediate June 5 une 6 
CAST: Royal Mail une 13 
tGALKA . Intermediate Juner2 June 
* Via Madeira, § Via Teneriffe. t Via Las Palmas. 


Special ‘Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
DONALD CURRIE & CO,, Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. ; 
West-End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W. » and 
Thomas Cook & . 13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | Perticuaty and 
ties.—Principal, Miss Wurre. 


hotels and Boarding Douses. 
"SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. 
600 Feet above Sea Level. Few Minutes from Knole 
Park. Dry, 


House and 
Alr. Gravel Soil. 

Twelve acres of old-world garden, commanding beautiful views. Suites of 
Apartments. Electric Light. xtensive Motor Garage. First-class Horses and 


Carria Omnibus meets trains. 
G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprigtor. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL, 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Go. Locan, Proptietec. 


R, ANDERSON & co., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Ad Advice, 
Estimates, and all information aye | charge. Replies c ee 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH, 


“The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth.”— The Queen, 7» 1907. 
OTEL ON LIFF. rerlooking yand Pier. Hotel Orchesiza. 
lift. No chacge for at or lights. EVISKD AND VERY MODERATE bering 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Garage. —C. A. Schwase, Manager. 
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THE AUTHORITATIVE WORK CN THE BRAIN. 


Messrs. Greening beg to announce that they have just published 
a book that should be worthy of the attention of sociologists and 
others interested in the workings of the brain. It is entitled 
“* Education, Personality, and Crime,” and is written by Dr. Albert 
Wilson, whose authority is unquestioned. 


EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, 
AND CRIME. 


By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 
With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


_ The Author makes a new departure in suggesting that degeneracy forms as 
distinct a class as insanity. As a scientific basis he gives a full analysis of the 
brain of a degenerate who was a murderer. There are many micro-photographs 
to prove his case. If later observers support this view it will form quite a novel 
feature not only in pathology, but also in sociology and in the medico-legal 
aspect of crime. 

] ion, Responsibility, and Empire-building each occupy a chapter, 
while the subject of multiple personality and the su © receives special 
ean. The Author details one case, already publi which he watched 

or thirteen years, and also a second case recently brought under bis notice, 
— enumerating several other cases from various sources, both at home and 
a 

The Author's remarks on crime and criminals will cause much discussion 
and controversy amongst the experts, his theories on “‘ multiple personality” 
alone being startling yet convincing. 


THE BOOK ON THE STUART PERIOD. 


The ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. 
By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. net. 


+ “A work of great historical research, throwing considerable light on many 
points, especially on the precursors of the Stuart Sovereigns, the High Stewards 

of Scotland, and their progenitors." —Morning Post. 
“ valuable coatribution to English history.”— Daily Telegraph. 


A POET OF PROMISE. 


A PAINTER’S PASTIME. 
By MARGARET THOMAS. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


GREENING’S HOLIDAY FICTION. 
FOR THE WEEK-END. 


‘When setting out on your week-end it is as well, in view of wet weather, 

to include a book—a novel preferably -—to keep one’s mind occupied, and the 

following short but select list of Greening’s Spring Fiction may be consulted. 

BEAU BROCADE. Baroness ORCZY.. 6s. 
(24,000 Copies scid.) 

LEROUX. Hon. Mrs. W. FORBES. 

THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN. 


LUCAS CLEEVE. 
ROLLIN STONE. ERNEST SUFFLING. 


BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. CYRUS BRADY. 
THE SPLENDID COWARD. 


IIQUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
THE NEW GALATEA. SAMUEL GORDON. 
DRELMA. 


G. WHITLEY WARD. 
THE PLACE TAKER. PETER EARLSTON. 


A KNIGHT ERRANT IN TURKEY. 


LLLP 


OAKSTONE. 


A STARTLING EXPOSURE OF MUNICIPAL ‘“‘ ENTERPRISE.” 


THE PRODIGAL CITY. 


By TRISTRAM COUTTS, 
Author of “‘ The Pottle Papers.” 6s. 


This is a book that will cause a sensation, as the writer, under the guise of a 
story, turns his searchlight on the evils of municipal trading in its worst forms. 
The book abounds in types, all of whom will be readily recognised, and should 
afford much food for thought to the most ardent adherent of the system. 


A COMEDY OF SUBURBIA. 


A SUBURBAN SCANDAL. 

By GURNER GILMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Loafer.” 6s. 
_To be “Suburban ” is presumed to be the reverse of smart, but the Author 
evidently has a kindly feeling for those living ‘outside the fringe,” and gives 
an accurate and human picture of “ Suburbia” and its inhabitants. 


A NEW HUMOURIST. 


The saving grace of humour should be a ready asset in these days of busi- 
ness | and rel ession, and Messrs. Greening firmly believe that a 
reading of DAVID WHITELAW'’S new story,“ THE Gand.” should prove 
a capital article to the dreary round and common task of the day. ‘The reader 
will then surely agree with “The Bookman,” whose opinion is that *‘ The 
Gang” is an amusing book for a dull hour, and the critic adds that “ there is 
that modern manner of seeing things with a twinkling eye and then telling them 
with a serious tongue.” The has, too, the further advantage of the author's 
illustrations which are both clever and amusing. 


NO ONE VISITING CORNWALL SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


FROM ST.IVES TO LAND’S END 


’ In which MR. A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES 

Vividly describes the beautiful, but little known, Coast and Moorland district 

stretching from St. Ives to Land's End. Many of the excellent pictures by 

Mr. J.C. DouG as represeut views which have not hitherto been aphed 

and add much to the value of the work. It is a handy little volume for the 

— and will be found of the greatest interest to tourists and visitors to West 
wall. It is strongly bound in cloth, and the price is One SHILLING NET. 


Complete catalogue and specimen copy of “‘ The Imp,” a bright 


littie journal dealing with literary and other matters, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 


GREENING & CO., Lrp., 91 St. Martin’s Lang, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCH-ZOLOGY 


Screens and Galleries in English Churches (Francis Bond). Frowde. 

6s. net. 
FICTION 

The Aim of Her Life (L. T. Meade) ; The Confessions of Cleodora 
(Carlton Dawe) ; The Bond Women (H. Maxwell) ; The Diamond 
and the Lady (James Blyth) ; A Voice from Oblivion (K. Mansel- 
Plyedell). Long. 6s. each. 

A Commentary (John Galsworthy). Richards. 6s. 


The Honour of **X” (Graham Hope). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Moth and the Flame (Alice Maud Meadows). Milne. 6s. 
The Door of Darkness (Maude Annesley). Lane. 65s. 

His Father’s Wife (Ernest Daudet). Everett. 6s. 


The Mystery of Myrtle Cottage (Oswald Crawfurd); Buried Alive 
(Arnold Bennett). Chapmanand Hall. 6s. each. 

The Crooked Way (William Le Queux). Methuen. 6s. 

Rose Macleod (Alice Brown); Pauline (W. E. Norris). Constable. 
6s. each. 

A Green Tree (L. M. McCraith). Dublin: Sealy, Bryersand Walker. 

A Suburban Scandal (Gurner Gillman): The Meeting of the Ways 
(J. D. Baxter). Long. 6s. each. 

Lady Athlyne (Bram Stoker). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Orchard Close (Alice and Claude Askew). Hurst and 

Blackett. 6s. 
HIsTORY 

Grant’s Campaign in Virginia, 1864 (Captain Vaughan-Sawyer). 
Swan Sonnenschein. 55. net. 

A Brief Account of the University Press at Oxford (Falconer Madan). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Revolt in Hindustan, 1857-59 (Sir Evelyn Wood). Methuen. 65. 

The King’s Customs (Henry Atton and Henry Hurst Holland). 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Historical Records of the Eleventh Hussars (Captain Godfrey 
Trevelyan Williams). Newnes. 145. net. 

Memories of London in the ’Forties (David Masson). 
Blackwood, 35. 6d. net. 

Glimpses of the Ages (Theophilus FE. Samuel Scholes. Vol. II.); 
Some Society Recollections (By an English Officer). Long. 
12s. net each. 


Edinburgh : 


Law 
Talbot and Fort’s Index of Cases Judicially Noticed (M. R. Mehta). 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 38s. 
The Law of Hospitals (Arthur Turnour Murray). Murray. tos. 6d. net. 
The Law of the Federal and State Constitutions of the United States 
(Frederic Jesup Stimson). Boston: The Boston Book Co. 
The Law of Carriers of Merchandise and Passengers by Land (Walter 
Henry Macnamara). Stevens and Son, Ltd. jos. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
Elements of Angling (H. T. Sheringham). Cox. 35. 6d. net. 
The World’s Birds (Frank Finn). Hutchinson. 5s. net. 
Animal Life (F. W. Gamble). Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 
English Bird Life (H. Knight Horsfield). Everett. 75. 6a. net. 
Nature Rambles in London (Kate M. Hall). Hodder and Stoughton. 
35. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Australasia. Vol. II. (F. H. H. Guillemard). Stanford. 155. 
The Shakespeare Apocrypha (C. F. Tucker Brooke). Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 55. net. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Hastley Coleridge (Edited by 


Ramsay Colles). Routledge. Is. net. 

Stephens’ Book of the Farm (James Macdonald), Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 10s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Papers (Charles Dickens. 2 vols.). Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 


The Writings of John Heywood; Five Anonymous Plays (Edited by 
John S. Farmer). ly English Drama Society. 

«*« Everyman’s Library” :— Speeches and Letters on American Affairs 
(Edmund Burke); Eothen (Alex. William Kinglake); The Life 
of Charlotte Bronté (E. C. Gaskell); ‘The Poems of Matthew 
Arnold, 1840 to 1866 ; Table Talk, or Original Essays (William 
Hazlitt; The Crown of Wild Olive, Cestus of Aglaia (John 
Ruskin) ; Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey (Thomas Love 
Peacock); Long Will (Florence Converse); Mary Powell and 
Deborah’s Di (Anne Manning); Kunnymede and Lincoln 
Fair: a Story of the Great Charter (J. G. Edgar); Montcalm and 
Wolfe (Francis Parkman. 2 vols.). Dent. 1s. net each. 

Prince Otto (Robert Louis Stevenson). Chatto and Windus. 2s, net. 


THEOLOGY 
Man Considered in Relation to God and a Church (W. Carew Hazlitt). 
Quaritch. 6s. 


A History of the Evangelical Party in the Church of England (G. R. 
Balleine). Longmans, Green. 5s. net. 
What is the Substance of Faith ? (Henry Sulley). Simpkin, Marshall, 


35. 6d. 
A Critical and a Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes 


(George Aaron on). Edinburgh: Clark. $s. 6d, 
TRAVEL 
Pleasure and Problem in South Africa (Cecil Harmsworth). Lane. 
55. net. 
Through Finland to St. Petersburg (A. MacCallum Scott), Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. 


New Zealand at Home (Hon. R. A. Loughnan); America at Home 
(A. Maurice Low). Newnes. 55. net each. 
Yorkshire Vales and Wulds (Gordon Home). Black. 7s. 6d. net, 


(Continued on page 738.) 
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Messrs. Constable’s List. 


t 


READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration 
of the Ship “‘Gjoa,” 1903-1907. 
By ROALD AMUNDSEN. 
With a Supplement by First Lieutenant GODFRED HANSEN, 
Vice-Commander cf the Expedition. 
With about 139 Illustrations and & Maps. 2 vols. nearly 800 pages. 
6d net. 


Orders should now be placed for ‘the following Books, 
which will be published Immediately :— 


| THE LATER YEARS OF 
CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 


By EDITH SICHEL. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Catherine de Medici and the French Reformation.” 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


2 LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
HIPPOLYTE TAINE. 


Concluding Volume, covering the period 1871-1894. 
With a Prefatory Note by THoMAs SECCOMBE, and ——_ Index. 
Uniform with the two volumes previously issued. 7s. 6d. net. 


3. TRAGEDY. 
By ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE. 
The new volume in the ‘‘ Types of English Literature ” Series. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Popular Ballad” and ‘* The Literature of Roguery.” 
6s. net. 


+ PERSONALISM. 


Common Sense and Philosophy. 
By BORDEN rape, BOWNE, Author of ‘The Immanence 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


5 LEAF AND TENDRIL. Essays. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Uniform with previous volumes. 4s. 6d. net. 


BY THAMES AND 
COTSWOLD. 


Sketches of the Country. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUT TOR. NEW EDITION, 
With Illustrations by W. - MERE DITH. 58. net. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
PAULINE. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Square Peg.” 
N.B.—A Book to put on your Library List for Holiday Reading 
ts Miss ALICE BROWN’S delight{ul story of New England Life, 


“ROSE MACLEOD. 
MAROTZ. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, ‘“ Author of Admonition.” 
‘One of the most striking novels of the year. A book worth reading and to be 
read." —British Weekly. 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN. 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of “‘ The Younger Set,” ‘* The Fighting Chance,” &c, 


“Those who followed the fortunes of Philip Selwyn and Eileen (in ‘ The Younger 
Set’) will gladly meet their compeers in ‘The Tree of Heaven.’ he World. 


NEW POEMS. 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS, 
Author of ** The Vintage of Dreams,” ‘* The Absurd Repentance,” Xc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Lucas has a broad sympathy whicn ranges with ease over most phases of 
life. Few men have sung more heartily of the joys of the open road.......His 
* Ballad of the Ridges ay,’ a splendid morning song of youth and travel....... His 
version of the tale of Sir ys, te of the Ford nas the true ecstasy of romance ; or, 
best of all, his ‘Ship of Fools,’ which we would rank high among modern chants 

cfadventure. He is full of the spirit of old and good poetry.” —Spectator, 


THE COUNTRY HOME> 


for June is ready at all bookstalls. 
Enlarged to 70 pages with 80 Illustrations, 6d. net. 


London; A. CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street, W.C 


MODERN EGYPT. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait of Author and Map. 2 Vols. 24s. net. 


GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 


By Professor AA LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 
An exhaustive examination of the English ees system and the processes 
by which it has come into being. The author has been assisted in his work by 
many eminent English writers and statesmen. 


By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 


The Art of Singing and Yocal 


A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, with interesting 
personal recollections of a brilliant professional career extending over sixty 
years. 


VOLUME IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. MAITLAND, M.A. 


In Five Velumeny 8vo. Vol. IV. Q— 5 21s. net. 


The Eversley Tennyson. 


Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by HALLAM, 
Lord TENNYSON. In 9 Vols. globe Svo. 4s. net each. 


_ Vol. VI. —BALLADS AND OTHER ‘POEMS. 


1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
10s. <. net. 


African ‘Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 


With Ilustrations by E. 8vo. ros, net. 


The Story of the Guides. 


By Col. G. af ae C.B., Queen’s Own Corps of 
Gale Second I ‘pression. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. @. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


The Scope of Social Anthropology. 


A Lecture delivered before the University of Liverpool, May 14, 1908. 
By Professor J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LLD, &e. 8vo. od. net. 


National and Social Problems. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of great and varied interest. These collected papers deal with 
European Political Problems of the highest moment and with Questions of 
Labow, Unionism, and Secialiom. 


The Problems and Letters to a 
Perils of Socialism. Working Man. 


By J. St. LOE STRACHEY. Sewed, 6d. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


Author of “Coniston,” &c. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. Churchill’s admirable novel.” —Spectator. 

‘* A remarkably bold and vigorous and enthralling work.” —Standard. 

“ Abounds in clever sketches . . . which show Mr. Churchill at his best. 
The flavour of his humour is of that stimulating kind which asserts itself just 
the moment, as it were, after it has passed the palate.”— The Times. 

“There are five huodred pages of ‘ Mr. Crewe’s Career,’ and so admirably 
are they filled that even the hurried reviewer cannot wish them less 

‘estminster Gazette. 


Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 


A Companion to the “ Histories” of Tacitus. By BERNARD W. 
HENDERSON, M.A. With Mapa and Iiustrations. 8vo. 8s, 6d. wet. 


H. M. I. Some ny es in the Life of one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. B M. D-KYNNERSLEY, formerly 
H.M.1L. North-West Divison. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a raconteur r of ‘exceptional ability. 


Poems of 7 T. E. Brown. 


Selected and Arranged with an Introduction and betes ter F. B. and 
H.G. D. as. 6d. net. (Go, Treasury Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LonDOoN. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN yooy THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 


LIBRARIES' PURCHASED OR — AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and AB C. 


1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : Mayrarr 3601. 
If you want ANY book on ANY subject write to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES ISSUED— Military, Naval, America, 
Africa, Australia, Asia, Remainders, &c. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 


33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


_, SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING at TM 
any qua quantity. COMPETENT MEN always "TEMPORARY 
sexvice. ICE. Country Orders for Typewriting di if required. 


The June “BOOK MONTHLY” now ready 
(6d. met). Everybody who wants to follow 


current literature easily should get it. 
Within its pages may be found ali the fun 
and facts of the literary fair, also excelient 
Miustrations, and informed specia! articies. 
A very specia! articie is—what think ye?—an 
interview with the great “Tailor and Cutter,” 
on how well and ill our authors dress—a new 
“Sartor.” 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hail Court, 
London. 


§ 


Pt 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — pinecTeun : Fé.ix Dumovttin. 


Est a la téte des Revues trancaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitcle — . 


par l‘honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction. 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques /itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
piue; une podsie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de }'lnstitut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France. 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


PRICE 1/- NET. 


inferences at Bridge 


BY W. DALTON, 
Author of “*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


“inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 


SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles will be revised, with | 


additions by the author, and issued in handy form by 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


VERSE 

Miscellaneous Poems (Alice C. Allisstone). Drane. 35. 6d. 

The Irish Poems of Alfred Perceval Graves, 2s. net; Hero Lays 
(Alice Milligan), 2s. 6d. net. Dublin: Maunsel. 

Mont F Michael and other Poems (Rowland Thirlmere). Allen. 
35. 6d. net. 

Poems (Robert Underwood Johnson). New York: The Century Co. 

Poetical Works (Edited by Frederick S. Boas. Vol. 1.). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 45. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bibliography of the ene Islands (James Alexander Robertson). 
Cleveland: Clar 

British Year-Book of Agriculture and Agricultural Who’s Who, 
The, r908-9. Vinton. 5s. net. 

Creation’s Dawn (Kish). Long. 3s. 6d. net. 

Geology of Coal and Coal- “Mining The (Walcot Gibson). 
7s. 6d. net. 

International Arbitration as a Substitute for War between Nations 
(Russell Lowell Jones). Simpkin, Marshall. 55. net. 

International Documents (Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. A. Whittuck). Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. net. 

School Text-Book of G phy, A(Lionel W. Lyde). Black. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Problem Restated, The (G. G. Greenwood). Lane. 


Arnold. 


215. net. 
Socialist at Work (Robert Hunter). New York: Macmillan. 
6s. 6a. net. 


ee of a New World of Thought, On the (W. F. Barrett). 
Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 

Trachite of Sophocles, The (Gilbert A. Davies). 
the University Press. 4s. net. 

Tramp’s Philosophy, A (Bart Kennedy). Long. 6s. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Albany Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Westminster Review, 
2s. 6d.; Current Literature, 25¢.; The Antiquary, 6¢.; La Revue, 
1 fr.25 ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 /*. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 
3m.; The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Empire Review, 15.; The 
Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; Mereure de F rance, 1fr.25 ; 
United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The International, 15. > 
Magazine, 1s. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Bibliophile, 6d 


SALES BY AUCT ION. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 


A FURTHER PORTION OF THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
MANUSCRIPTS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS Of THE LATE 
SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, ws, on June 15, and Three Following Davs. at One 
o'clock precisely, a FURTHE cK PORTION of the CLASSICAL, ‘HISTORICAL, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and other MANUSCRIPTS and 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., 
F.R.>., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Chelten- 
ham, including nearly One Hundred and Fifty Manuscripts en Vellum, comprising 
numerous Works relati to the History of France; Astronomical, Biblical, 
Classical and Medical Manuscripts, among which are potnote, Chrysostom, 
Cyprian, ~ Juvenal, Solinus, virgil, Martyrologia, Vite 
Sanctorum, &c. ; sand Jewel Rolls of Edward I., the Earls of 
Norfolk and ais pn Edw. 1L., Edw. II. ; the Account Book of the Huntsman 
of Charles VI. of France, ~_ Chronicles’ and Legal Works, with Year Books 
and State Documents of the time of Edward L., if, IIl., and Henry IV., V., 
and VI.; State Papers of the time of Charles il. and William Ill, including 
the Letter Books of the Earl of Melfort, Sir P. Rycaut, the Correspondence of 
Sir R. Southwell, Sir E. Dering, the Earl of Abingdon, &c.; To) phical, 
Genealogical and Heraldic Wo s, including the Cartularies of St. Botolph’ ‘s, 
London, Waltham Abbey, Lanwade, Mohun, Feodarium de Segrave; with im- 
portant Collections relating to Ireland, Yorkshire, and other Counties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Cambridge: At 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of EDWARD J. STANLEY, Eso. (Deceased). 
Seconp Portion. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the Executors, at their House, 
No. 12 Wellington Street, Strand, C., on MONDAY, June 22, and Four 
Following Days, at One o'clock precisely, the Second Portion of the VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esgq., M.A., J.P., &c. (deceased), 
wantock Lodge, Bridgwater (for many years ember of Parliament for the 
estern Diviston of Somersetshire), comprising a large number of Standard 
Editions of ——- and Foreign Authors in the Various Branches of Literature, 
Fine Books of Prints and Picture Galleries, Rare Early Editions of Spanish, 
Italian, and French Works. Early Editions of Greek and Latin Classics, &c., 
mostly in very fine Morocco Bindings, with the Arms of Cel-brated Collectors and 
Owners ; Illuminated Hore, Bibles and Testaments ; Special Illustrated Copies of 
Reprints of Rare Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; Illustrated Copies, 
price half-a-crown each. 


A PORTION THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF H. Esq., 
F SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON. & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, * their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 29, and Three Following Days, at ne o'steck 
precisely, a portion of the VALUABLE LIBRARY of H. C. HOSKI ER, Esq., 
of South Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A., containing a Choice Collection of Rare 
Early Printed Books, many with Valuable MS. Annotations by Contemporary 
Scholars ; and a Fine Series of Works issued from the Presses of Aldus Manutius 
and his ‘Successors, anuscripts on Vellum ; French Illustrated Books ; Various 
Works of Dibdin, Extra-Illustrated ; Books in Historical Bindings, &c., including 
an Extraordinary Series of the Royal, National, and Imperial French Almanacks, 
mostly in Red Morocco Bindings by Derome, Dubuisson, and other Famous 
Binders, the larger number having the Arms of the Original Owners stamped in 
gold on sides ; ae Three Contracts of Marriages solemnised before the full Courts 
of Louis XIV., Louis XV. , and Louis XVI. respectively, with the Autograph 
Signatures of all os members of the Royal Family present at the ceremonies, as 
well as t the Chief s of the Household, friends of the contracting 
> ogee &c., the names including those of many of the greatest families of the 


price halt viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; Illustrated copies, 
-a-crown each. 
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~ PEARKS, LIMITED. 


Ordi General Meeting of Pearks, Limited, was held terday at Win- 
Street, E.C. Mr. W. H. Lensh, the Chair 


other large provision companies, whether wholesale, retail, or . yo 


if c in our general working and the effi- 
ciency of the management is greatly increased both at head office and branches. During 


the past year, and at the present moment, our buying of the chief lines, such as tea, 


THE GROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
3ist March, 1908. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. P oe 


29,699°880 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 


8°305 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
| Dr. i. & 4. 
| To Mining Expenses ee ee oo 5 2 9 0°672 
Developing ee ee ee 1,253 19 4°208 
Reduction Expenses .. ee ee 22,672 16 10 6 4°083 
General Expenses ee es oe 3,264 11 9 10°955 
Head Office Expenses «. os ee 2,159 19 9 oo 7°248 
- £61,735 12 4 £o ry 37166 
Working Profit .. oe ee eo ee 7 2 7°970 
£124,902 12 6 Ar 1g 
Value per ton 
Value. milled. 
Cr. s. d. £s. d. 
By Gold Account .. oe oo oe + 124,902 12 6 


butter, cheese, and sugar, have been so well managed that we could sell our entire | 
stocks of these commodities in the wholesale markets at a good profit, and in some | 


cases at a much better profit than we shall realise in retail trade, so that as our 
volume of trade is being well maintained we only need ordinary fair market 
conditions for buying and selling during the next few months to ensure being able 
to show better results next year. 
Mr. Plank Jed the adopti 


of the report, and it was agreed to unanimously, 


Dr. £ :3. & 

To Donations .. oe ee ee ee oe 

Profits Tax (Estimated).. oe os 5,698 

Net Profit .. ee oe ee oe ee oe 58,093 t2 9 
£64,776 12° 

y Working Profit brought down oe ee ee 63,16 
£64,776 12 9 


Gotv Reserve.—The Reserve Gold on hand at 31st March amounted to 
7,301 fine ozs, 


Divipenp.—A dividend (No. 37) of 100 per cent. was declared on 24th March 
for the half-year ending 31st March, 1908, and will be payable on or about 
sth May, 1908,* from London and Johannesburg Offices to Shareholders regi d 
in the Company's books at 31st March, 1908. Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer will receive payment of Coupon No. 25 attached thereto, on presentation 
either at the London Office of the Company, or at the Head Office, “‘ The Corner 
House,” Johannesburg. 


* Lonpon Orrice Norre.—Warrants in payment of Dividend Ne. 27 were 
posted to European Shareholders from the London Office on 4th May. . 


Tf you want to give a present to a friend who plays Bridge— 
Tf you want to get points yourself in playing the best of Card Games, 


READ 


SATURDAY’ 


By W. DALTON. 


“* Saturday’ Bridge” was published nearly two years ago and is selling as steadily as ever to-day. 
The Fourth Impression is nearly exhausted: the Fifth is in the Press. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 


Saturday’ Bridge” 
Wt is published in two forms 


Of ali Booksellers, 5s. net. 


The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


is acknowledged to be the STANDARD work on the Game. 


: in white with gold cards for the purpose of presents; in green cloth for 
constant reference at club and other card tables. 


free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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| 
The Secretary (Mr. ox having the notice convening 
meeting and the auditors report, 3 
The Chairman said : Since our last maating of shareholders your Company has 
p through haps the most trying year of its existence, and in common with | 
turn of the markets =— the period under review. Tea prices advanced Q 
enormously, and’ as we had to maintain our standard qualities at the q 
respective retail prices, it meant that the falling off in profit on this | PO] 
line alone was more than sufficient to account for the difference in the net profit 
earned during the past year, as against that earned the year ending April, 1907. 
In addition to this, we have had to sell sugar in certain districts at below cost price, 
and for a time cheese was sold at, or below, cost. It was also a matter of general 
newspaper comment that butter for several weeks was being sold by almost 
every large retailer in the United Kingdom at prices actually below whole- 
sale market rates. Even when best butters in open market were fetching 
1s, 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., the public were still being supplied with good pure 
butter at 1s. ad. to 1s. 4d. per Ib. It has been altogether a year of such 
excitement and fierce competition in the Retail Provision trade, that we think all . 
our shareholders must have been partly prepared to find our profits for the year end- 
ing April 1908 rather lower than tor the preceding year. Fortunately, we had well 
bought stocks and contracts to draw upon for nearly all these lines, but the 
effect of this almost reckless competition was that we had to lose the profit on 
some of our best purchases, and for a time we were handling goods at 
ractically no profit at all to prevent our customers being enticed away by the 
be prices so extensively advertised by competitors. Now, turning to the report, 
in the profit and loss account, you find gross 2 on trading is £5,195 7s. 4d. 
less than during the previous year. Advertising shows an increase of ; 
£1,747. 178. 6d., but it is quite possible that our net profits would have been even 
better had that item been increased by as much again. On the passing of the 1907 a a ; 
Butter Bill it became yy for us to educate our customers and the public —— ret: 
enerally as to the meaning of the new word ‘* Pearksown,” and why milk blended | 
Cotter had to be sold under the new name. A large amount of advertising was | 
necessary to popularise this new name, and I have ~~ in stating that the | 
change of title bas not injured our trade in the article. And further, our present | 
greatly improved methods of butter blending has enabled us to put on the market 
an article which the public has been quick to recognise as being far superior to | 
anything previously sold under the title of mild blended butter. ‘‘ Pearksown” 
‘now ranks as a really high class product, and not — a competitor against low 
price butters or margarine. We shall maintain the quality at a high standard and 
sell it at low prices, bearing a fair margin of profit, and we see no reason to 
anticipate any detriment to this Company from the working of this new Act. 
The net result shows a profit of £21,059 .9s. 3d., to which we add the amount brought 
forward from last year, £16,320 15s. 2d., giving a total of £37,380 4s. 5d. Aker | 
paying the 6 per cent. on Preference Shares and providing for a dividend at the rate = 
of 3 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares, we carry forward to next account) =s__ at> — ae 
£9,380 4s. 5d. 1 have received a letter from a preference shareholder complaining | a 
of this dividend on Ordinary shares, but shareholders may rest assured that the | 
Directors did not decide upon this step without careful consideration being given, | ee 
not only to the present earnings of the Company, but to the probability of a great | 
improvement in the immediate future, and we think we are quite justified in taking | 
this step. Now as regards our present position and future of your Company, your | ; 
Directors are ; Our credit ; is better and stronger than it has ever 
| 
Direct from the Office, 5s. 3d. post 
|| 
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“*ONE OF THE WONDERS 
AND BOONS OF THE TIME.” 


DatLty CHRONICLE. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY. 


Cloth, 1s. net. Leather, 2s. net. 


THE MORNING POST: 

“ Mr. — _—, Everyman's Library,’ has made a real contribution 

to the science of book production of which Englishmen have reason to be 
proud.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH: 

“ Of the tasteful get up and neat and really beautiful appearance of the 

books we have before samen, but it strikes us anew each time we take any 

of the volumes in hand. With such works as are included in * Every- 

man's Library,’ no one need be without the companionship of the best 

books. Even the ——— of a few pence a week would soon provide 

anybody with a library of the best literature produced in a marvellous and 

memorable fashion.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


“The Library is as strong —_ eeaias and en in its fourth 
century as it was in its first. 
books as books, they 


THE STANDARD: 


“The more we see of it the better we like it, and the deeper is our 
astonishment at Messrs. Dent's en* - The books are so well 
printed on such good paper, the binding is so tastefu', the text so 
that one poor shilling seems a ridiculously inadequate return.” 


25 MORE VOLUMES 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With a 
new completing Chapter and special introduction. 


MEMOIRS OF = HUTCHINSON. Introductory Mono- 
graph by F. P. G. Guizor. 


ae LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Introduction by Miss May Sincvair, Author of ‘‘ The Divine 
Fire.” 
EMERSON’S pareee.. 4 CONDUCT OF LIFE, and ESSAYS 
FROM THE “ 
RUSKIN’S te rT WILD OLIVES AND CESTUS OF 
AGLAIA. With Introduction by CLirForp Bax. 
EDGAR’S RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. Introduc- 
tion by L. K. HuGues. An important addition to the Series 
of Historical Novels already included in the Library. 


DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS (“La Reine Margot”). 


LONG WILL. By Fuorence Converse. A vivid Romance of 
the Days of Chaucer. “Long Will ” is the Author of “ Piers 
Plowman.” 


| FRANCIS PARKMAN'S MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 2 vols. 
Introduction by Tuomas SeccomBeE, M.A. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADES (De Jornvite’s). 
Spada lily Translated with introduction by Sir F. Marzia.s, 


BURKE'S AMERICAN SPEECHES 
duction by Hucu Law, M.A., M.P. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS, 1840-1866, including 
Thyrsis. Introduction by R. A. Scorr-James, M.A. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. Parts I. and II. Translation and Intro- 
duction by A. G. Larnam. 


POE’S TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION. Intro- 
duction by PApraic 


KINGLAKE'S EOTHEN. Introduction by Harotp Spenver, 


AND LETTERS. Intro- 


BAKLUYT’S VOYAGES. 8 vols. Vols. V. and VI. 
And Others. 


341 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


py: our Bookseller a Complete Li 


J. M. DENT & CO., 


7 ALDINE HOUSE, LONDON, W.Cc. 


THE CRADLE 
OF THE DEEP. 


An Account of a Voyage to the West Indies. 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Small royal 8vo. 12s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
ACADEMY.—“‘ It 2.3. fascinating, absorbing, astonishing. We 


have read it from to cover—we have | re-read it, and even 
as we write we are itching to read it again. 


NEW VOLUME BY SIR ALGERNON WEST. 
NOW READY, with a Frontispiece. Large post 8vo. 6S. net. 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B., 
Author of Recollections, 1832-1866,” &e. 
STANDARD.—“ Everyone who appreciates sparkling reminiscences of 
the days that are gone should make haste to read it from cover to cover.” 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS, 


By J. B. ATLAY, Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, cone a 
Memoir,” &c. With Portrait Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 145, net. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Atlay possesses an admirable gift of concise 
biography. Within the space of some 400 pages he has brought before us, in 
their habits as they lived and fought, ten y hhelions of the Great Seal.” 
*,.* This Volume completes the Work. Copies of Volume I. 
may Ati be nad, price i4s. net. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 


WORKS. Edited from the MSS. and Notes of a Deceased Relative 
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